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Where Angels Sing 


Lord, make my heart a dwelling place where 
angels sing! 
For surely, thoughts low-breathed by Thee 
Are angels gliding near on noiseless wing ; 
And where a home they see 
Swept clean and garnished with adoring joy, 
They enter in and dwell, 
And teach that heart to swell 
With heavenly melody, their own untired employ. 
John Keble 
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“30 
MINUTES 


TO PREPARE 


My Sermon 


writes noted Clergyman 
* 


“Couldn't have done it with- 
out the New 


ANALYTICAL 
BIBLE” 


“The Outstanding Facts Given in the 
New Analytical Bible 


in connection with each of the sixty-six Books are 
worth the price of the complete volume, in your best 
binding. Certainly no minister, Sunday Schoo] teacher, 
or church worker who knows of the NEW ANA- 
LYTICAL BIBLE would deprive himself or herself of 
the many scholarly, time-saving helps it contains.” 


The quotation above is from a well-known minister 
who did not think he needed a new Bible until he sau 
and examined the NEW ANALYTICAL. 


This Is a New Kind of Bible — Nothing 
Else Like It Ever Published—Just 
Off the Press! 


The NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE contains the com- 
plete Bible text. It is not simply a collection of 
Bible helps but a complete Biblical library containing 
both the Old and New Testaments in the King James 
Version, with 5,566 bracketed renderings taken from 
the American Standard Version and placed in the text 
where they belong. 


In the NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE the references 
follow each verse instead of being placed in fine print 
in the center. Before each of the sixty-six Books 
there is an introductory page, giving date, author, de- 
sign, and other valuable information. There are 42 
full-page analytical charts, placed just before the 


Books to which they refer. 


King James Version with 5,566 Corrected Render- 
ings from the American Standard Version 


GENESIS 22:1 
CHAPTER 22. 


1 Abraham is tempted to offer Isaac. 3. He giveth proof 
of his faith and obedience. 15 He is blessed again. 
20 The generation of Nahor to Rebekah. 

AND it came to pass after these things, 

that God did tempt_[prove] A’-bra- 
him, and said unto him, A’-bri-him: and 
he said, Behold, here I am. 

1 Co. 10.13; He. 11.17; Jam. 1.12; 1 Pe. 1.7. 
EXODUS 5:18 

18 Go therefore now, and work; for there 
shall no straw be given you, yet shall ye 
deliver the tale [number] of bricks. 

19 And the officers of the children of Is’- 
ri-él did see that they were in evil case [were 
set on mischief], after it was said [when 
they said], Ye shall not minish [diminish], 
ought from your bricks of your daily task. 


Facsimile of type showing corrected renderings in 
brackets and references after each verse 
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FREE CATALOG 


It is impossible to describe this 


great work completely in this } k } } : , 

space. Let us send you our new hicl ry _ “AUER < “ns 

two-color catalog containing | WICH IS given — 
each person who orders a 


and descriptive 
It is absolutely FREE. 
the coupon 
the facts before you so as not to 
miss this opportunity for 
spiritual living and greater mas- 
tery of Bible truths. 


THROUGH THE BIBLE 
IN TWO YEARS 


is the name of a 500-page 


NEW ANALYTICAL 
BIBLE in a leather binding. 
It contains 104 lessons, and 
covers the complete Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation. 
Full details sent to all who 
return coupon at left. 


with 


richer 



































ewe 2,000 ae 


of America’s Leading Minis. 
ters are now using the 


NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE 


Rev. Ross H. Stover, Pastor, Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: 


“The NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE 
is a time saver. Others have done for 
me what I would have to do over and 
over again every week, With this 
Bible I can now accomplish more.” 


“The NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE 
is a delight. It is the best combina- 
tion of helps I have found in any such 
compilation. I thank you for prepar- 
ing it for us.”’—Rev. Joseph M. 
Twomey, D.D., Pastor, The Baptist 
Temple, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“TI have looked through the NEW 
ANALYTICAL BIBLE with deep in- 
terest and also with deep satisfaction. 
You have placed at the service of 
those who use it an immense amount 
of valuable information. You have 
supplied helps in generous abundance. 
The Book is indeed ...... of books,”’ 
—Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., 
LL.D., Pastor, Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York City. 





“The NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE 
is a wonderfully constructed analysis. 
You have rendered a real service to 
Bible students. I most heartily com- 
mend your work and the Book.’’- 
Rev. Mark A. Matthews, Pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church, Seattle, Wash. 





NEW 
7 EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 
Complete Study Helps Before 
and After the Text of Each 


Book 
1. Introducions—66 of them. 


2. Analytical Charts—42. 
Text—King James, self-pro 
nouncing with integral Amer- 
ican Revised renderings, and 
running references after each 
verse. 

3. Outlines—Analytical and Ex- 
pository. 

4. Outstanding Facts—fully ex- 
plained and discussed. 

5. Contemporaneous History. 

6. New Testament References 

(New Testament references 

follow Books of the Old 

Testament. ) 


7. Maps in Black and 
showing scene of Book. 


White 











WHY YOU NEED THIS 
BIBLE 


For the last thirty years you 
have been comparing the Text of 
the King James Version with that 
of the American Standard. On 
how many important passages 
can you give the exact translation 
of each version? 


Analytical Bible you 
corrected renderings 
brackets right in the 
they belong. All 


In the 
have 5,566 
placed in 
text where 
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Meet Any Church 
Teaching Problem 
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with the LRM 


HE LRM Balopticon has made visual re- 


ligious 


teacher as it is valuable to the student. 
operation is simple, its projection 
quality unexcelled and it projects either slides 


machine's 


or opaque 


This fine tool of visual instruction brings to 
every student, through the realism of brilliantly 
projected pictures, a new opportunity to grasp 
to broaden understanding and 
Its long record of effective 
classroom use commends the LRM for new con- 
sideration wherever advanced teaching methods 


eligious ideas, 
to expand vision. 


prevail. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


694 St. Paul Street 


instruction as acceptable to 


objects with equal ease. 


WRITE TODAY TO 
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Author of ‘*GOD IN THE SLUMS” (260,000 Sold) 


God in the Shadows 


BY HUGH REDWOOD 


The author’s “God in the Slums” has already sold 













in the United States and Great Britain two hundred 
and sixty thousand copies. The new book is starting off 
with an edition of fifty thousand and should quickly 
take its place among the best selling religious books 


in two continents. 








F. A. AGAR, D.D. 





The 


Rochester N. Y. 











BRING THE WORD OF 
GOD TO THOSE WHO 
LONG TO HEAR... 





Install the DeForest 


CHURCHPHONE 





A simple inexpensive system to 
enable the deafened to hear . 


“We are extremely gratified at the 
satisfactory workings of your hearing 


devices, 


and only wish that more 


churches might see their way clear 
to help the members of their congre- 


gation 


who are unable to hear and 


enjoy the church services.” 


The Marble Collegiate Church, New York 


Send for our Special Offer on 


6 station installations. 


Hearing Devices Co., Inc. 


2481 


Charles H. Lehman, Pres. 
Times Bldg. New York 


The Minister 
and His 
Opportunity 


The Church Effi- 
ciency Expert’s 
new book on the 
problems of the 
minister, and the 
opportunities af- 
forded him for a 
consecrated exer- 
cise of the duties 
and obligations of 
his office. $1.00 


JAMES I. VANCE 





Worship God! 


Dr. Vance’s stir- 
ring, provocative 
book, written by a 
man not afraid to 
face facts and 
affirm his position, 
in relation to prob- 
lems of everyday 
life. $1.50 


G. H.MORRISON, D.D. 





Morning 
Sermons 


Hitherto no col- 
lection of Morri- 
son’s Sunday 
morning discourses 
has appeared, and 
this is assembled 
in response to re- 
quests from many 


and widely-differ- 
ing quarters. 


$1.75 








STANLEY HIGH’S 
Enlightening Book 


The NewCrisis 
in the Far East 


The author, who by 
wide travel and exten- 
sive research is inti- 
mately acquainted with 
conditions—_tells the 
background story of 
this present crisis in 
simple, yet lively fash- 
ion. 

Should become an in- 


dispensable handbook 
for those who desire 
something more than 


a newspaper acquaint- 
ance with the world’s 
most serious interna- 
tional crisis. $1.00 


WILLIAM A. 
COREY’S 


Testimony of a 
Reclaimed Atheist 


Men Without God 


An intimate story of 
a literary man who was 
reclaimed from athe- 
ism. Of deep interest 
and compelling quality, 
it goes to the root o! 
the situation and shows 
how the mercy of God 
apprehended and 
turned him from posi- 
tive unbelief and stud- 
ied rebellion. $1.50 





$1.00 











J. STUART HOLDEN 





A Voice for 


God ™ 


A new volume of 
addresses by the 
famous author of 
“The Price of 
Power,” and other 
works familiar to 
Christian readers in 
two continents. 


$1.75 


S. NYE HUTCHISON 


The Voice 
Within Us 


talks to 
children by a 
master of 
the art. A notable 
issue for both 
preachers and 
teachers of the 
young in church 


$1.50 





Story 


proved 


and school. 


WILLIAM F. HOVIS 





Poetic 
Sermons 


Addresses which 
illustrate the ser- 
monic value of the 
gems of literature 
and offer innumer- 
able themes for 


pulpit work. $1.25 











FLEMING 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue 








H. REVELL COMPANY, 


Publishers 
LONDON 


ENDINBURGH 
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ASK DR. 
BEAVEN 
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Albert W. Beaven 


I am a layman, our church has no 
pastor, we are situated as the only 
church in a suburb of a large city, we 
have a good sized Sunday School, and a 
church fairly well organized. Can you 
make some suggestions as to a program 
of activities we might conduct as laymen 
in the church in the absence of a pastor, 
whom we do not have because of finan- 
cial conditions in the parish. 


My first reaction to your question is 
to suggest that in spite of conditions you 
get a pastor. I think that usually a 
church finds it easier to raise the money 
it needs to run, even including the pas- 
tor’s salary, when it has a pastor to lead 
it, than it does to raise a lesser amount 
when it has no personality to lead and 
inspire it. I see a great many churches 
getting along without pastors today on 
the theory that they are saving money 
by so doing, when as I watch it they are 
allowing the morale of the church to 
sag and interest to lapse to the place 
where even when times pick up they will 
have a hard time to rally their people 
to the work of the church. 

Obviously people are not going to give 
money today to a cause that doesn’t need 
it. There are some people in the average 
church today who can’t give as they did 
to its support—indeed some who honestly 
can’t give anything, but there are also 
those who can and will give if the 
church needs it, but will save it if the 
church doesn’t. Letting the pastor go 
or going without one is frequently a sig- 
nal to these people that the church is 
not under the usual expense and they 
ease up in their giving or don’t pay what 
they proposed, so in the long run the 
church loses what it could have had if 
it had pursued its usual way and carried 
on its usual work. 

I believe that except in very excep- 
tional cases it is a disastrous policy for a 
church to adopt to try to save money 
by going without a minister beyond the 
time naturally necessary to obtain one. 

I am not sure from your question 
whether your inquiry may indicate a 
willingness to assume that you cannot 
afford a minister, but on the assumption 
that it may, I call attention to the above 
dangers. 

There is also another argument for 
this course of action. The church has 
at great expense trained a goodly num- 
ber of ministers; these men usually gave 
themselves to the calling and got ready 
for their work at some sacrifice. Many of 
them today are like other people out of 


(Now turn to page 48) 


The Song Book 
of the Nation 


Pays big dividends in larger attendance, more 
spirited singing, more generous support and 
greater spiritual growth. In times of stress, the 
hearts of people turn to God. This is your op- 
portunity.... Tabernacle Hymns Number Three 
meets it with songs of profound power that have 
aroused multitudes to accept the Saviour. 













352 Musical Numbers, 
26 pages of Responsive 
Readings, Bible Prayers, etc. 


Alene with = 
the Spirit o 
Worsen on of cop penmr POWER. 


experience, this matchless collection 

of Gospel Hymns and Evangelistic Songs reflects the Saviour’s Love. 
«+++ The works of all the great writers of Gospel Hymns adorn this 
book—sound of Doctrine, strong in Faith and rich in Worship. A per- 
fect background for a program of Evangelism. Increases the soul-win- 
ning power of your church five-fold. .... ‘Tabernacle Hymns Number 
Three” meets every need of Church services, Sunday School, Evan- 
gelistic Meetings, Missionary Gatherings, Conferences, Young People’s 
Rallies and Radio Programs. The especially strong Responsive Read- 
ings and Bible Prayers are inspiring, helpful and universally approved. 

PRICES: Well made for long service. Silk cloth binding with title gold embossed, $50 


per 100. Durable paper covers, $32.50 per 100. Prices not prepaid. Orchestration for 11 
instruments—complete in 8 books; single copy $2.25. Complete set of 8 books, $16. 


Male cours Toe em “TA BERNAC 
PBYMINS 


NUMBER TDREE Sa 


r returnable sample copy. 
TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO., 324 North Waller Avenue, Chicago, III. 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO. 
As my church is in the market for song books, will you please send me a returnable sample 


324 North Waller Ave. ... CHICAGO 
copy of “Tabernacle Hymns Number Three” and details of Budget Saving Plan. 
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A Singing Church 


By Henry H. Barstow, Auburn, New York 


Dr. Barstow believes that specialization, through planned periods of time, is a 

good thing for churches. In this and articles which are to follow he shows 

how various lines may be emphasized. Other articles will deal with “A Teach- 

ing Church,” “A Praying Church,” “An Evangelistic Church,” “A Young 
Peoples’ Church,” and “A World View Church.” 


‘ HOM say ye that I am?” Jesus one day 
asked of his disciples. 

“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
replied Peter, the group spokesman. 

“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee,” 
Jesus replied, “but my Father who is in heaven. And 
I also say unto thee, that thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I will build my church and the gates of 
hades shall not prevail against it.” 

Sweeping aside the controversial aspects of this 
passage one supreme fact stands out, namely, that 
Christ himself is the builder of his church. It is his 
enterprise, personally initiated and conducted. As 
such it is undefeatable, a foregone success; nothing 
can permanently prevail against it. He has founded 
it on a rock made up of two elements indissolubly com- 
bined by the mystic chemistry of the spiritual world. 
One of them is the fact that he himself is the “Son of 
God,” the human “image of his person” (Heb. 1: 3), 
revealed to the consciousness of men like Peter by the 
Father himself. The other is the fact that men like 
Peter, having that experience, are the heralds of that 
truth and the leaders of his church. They are His 
emissaries charged with a divine responsibility sym- 
bolized under “the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” 
and are authorized to “bind” and “loose” in the in- 
terest of the spiritual objectives of the church. 

Whatever may be said in this article or in those 
that follow in this series on “Building a Church” will 
start from these assumptions and be aimed at these 


objectives. It is the privilege of church leaders to- 


day, our modern Peters, to work in an age no more 
hostile or indifferent to the church than any other. 
It is an age that is peculiarly hospitable to great 
building projects, be they material or spiritual, local 
or international. 

What part has a “singing church” in Christ’s pro- 
gram of building his church. Only once do we have 
a record of the master singing. One wonders what 
kind of a voice he had. Was it base or tenor, pleas- 
ant or otherwise? We are told (Matt. 26: 30) that 
after he and the eleven had completed the observance 
of the passover and the institution of the communion 
“they sung a hymn.” It was a passover custom and 
the hymn was the “Hallel” including Psalms 115 to 
118. Undoubtedly Jesus sang with the rest, perhaps 
led them. It is an interesting fact in view of our 
theme, that in the closing verses of Psalm 118 oc- 
curs the passage, “The stone which the builders re- 
jected is become the head of the corner. This is the 
Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our eyes.” The pas- 
sage is quoted five times in the New Testament and ap- 
plied to Christ, the last time by Peter himself in a 
passage of classic beauty directly concerned wtih the 
building of a church. Turn to 1 Peter 2: 1-10 and 
read it before going any farther. It is a nr»rvel that 
some Handel has not used it as material for an 


’ 


oratorio. 

The name of Handel suggests the whole history of 
music as a part of church worship and service. The 
subject needs no emphasis here excepting as it con- 
cerns'present conditions. Speaking broadly the nine 





teenth century in American churches was one of re- 
action, in some cases quite extreme, against ritualism 
in all forms. This century has witnessed a reaction 
in the opposite direction. The liturgical churches 
still follow their customary forms while the non-litur- 
gical churches are tending more and more toward 


With the 
pipe-organ and with choirs of some sort practically 


what is called “enrichment of worship.” 


universal as leading features in church music we face 
the question, how far have they resulted in produc- 
ing singing churches? That is, churches in which the 
worship of song is shared adequately by the whole 
congregation, old and young. Is that an accepted 
objective, clearly defined and intelligently sought? 
Are we on the whole any nearer to it than when the 
old time precentor pitched the tunes with a tuning 
fork and lined off the hymns to the congregation? 


When the writer was a small child, a time some- 
what subsequent to the age of the precentor, some 
one asked him what he intended to be when he grew 
up. “A choir,’ 
probably occasioned by the fact that his mother sang 
soprano in the local church quartet. He himself later 


> is said to have been the answer, 


filled the tenor end of a like foursome for eight years. 
Out of those early personal experiences with church 
choirs, amply supplemented by later experiences as a 
pastor, have grown some very clear convictions on 
the subject of church music, involving both policy 
and morale and concerning directly the building of 
a singing church as the only ideal worthy of the 
master builder. 

The first of these convictions concerns the crass 
commercialization of church music that prevails in 
many of our churches. When one church can go into 
another in the same town, as happened recently in a 
case well known to the writer, and buy a whole quar- 
tet like a stock dealer would buy so many cattle some- 
thing is wrong basically with the system that permits 
it. So much money for so much worship! No! 
Money gone and no real worship to show for it! The 
tendency is for the congregation to feel that having 
paid the choir to sing they themselves have no 
further obligation or opportunity. They have dele- 
gated their functions in that respect to the choir for 
value received. A singing church is impossible un- 
der those conditions. Church music is regarded 
inevitably by all concerned as a “job” rather than a 
service, as an aesthetic performance rather than a 
spiritual expression. Doubtless a competent leader 
Probably in many cases 
Whatever they 


may receive, however, in return should be regarded 


and organist are necessary. 
a capable quartet is also necessary. 


‘ 


not as “salary,” so much for so much, but as proper 
recognition by the congregation of the expense which 
they have incurred for musical training and, like the 
pastor, as help toward maintenance where their living 
depends upon it. It all depends on how the matter is 


regarded and the motives underlying the arrangement. 


The evil lies in the commercial spirit that tends to 
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make a graven image out of one of the most sacred 
functions of the church. 


A second conviction concerns the question of hoy 
to make a church music-minded. If a singing church 
means a whole church singing then a church wide 
musical program is indispensable. Granted the need 
for adequate trained leadership of some sort, with its 
proper financial implications recognized, there js 
equal need for a considerable body of unpaid volun 
teers who can and with training will sing in a chorus 
choir. This body in many churches today includes rep 
resentatives from the beginners to the adults grouped 
in separate choirs according to ages. This program 
not only makes good singing familiar to all but repre 
sents a definite objective in the religious education 
program of the church. 

In the writer’s present pastorate, a church of less 
than four hundred members, we have had for two 
years junior, young people’s and adult chorus choirs 
totalling at times one hundred and thirty members. 
We expect to maintain the system next year, though 
on a necessarily reduced budget. We can do that be 
cause in those two years we have developed within 
our own membership talent for both organ and di- 
rectorship that never would have been discovered 
otherwise. We have been privileged to have the serv 
ices of Westminster Choir School leaders thus far, 
but our goal is to achieve independent leadership 
within our own group. Some member of nearly every 
home in the church has been interested and in some 
degree trained. There is more turnover in the adult 
than in the younger choirs of course but it is part of 
« well thought out plan that older singers should 
“oraduate” back into the congregation thus giving 
informal leadership in the pews for congregational 
singing. 


music-minded over a period of years as the younger 


Thus the whole church becomes increasingly 


ones pass up into the older groups and leaven th 
entire church with their influence. 

Another conviction concerns the types of music. 
These vary from Bach to Moody and Sankey. Her 
is a real battle ground. It is a battle between var) 
ing musical tastes, degrees of cultivation and local 
customs. What is the answer? The answer lies in 
not forgetting the ultimate purpose of the church. 
That purpose obviously is not primarily cultivation 
of musical taste but cultivation of Christian character 
and life. Whole generations of church people have 
attained that end on the lilting rhythm of Moody and 
Sankey hymns. Other hosts have found it in the 
lofty phrases of Bach and Palestrina. Let not him 
who prefers to drink the water of life from a golden 
goblet despise him who likes it better from a tin dip 
per. Neither let him who loves the “old-fashioned 
tunes” of his childhood belittle him whose higher 
training makes such music an offense. Indubitably 
there is a place for both in the repertoire of a con- 
gregation made up of average people with varied 


(Now turn to page 14) 
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Fighting For Crowds 


Yes, it is a fight to get a Sunday evening congregation. 


By William S. Mitchell 


Dr. Mitchell tells how 


the Wesley Methodist Church of Worcester, Massachusetts, organized to get 


an evening attendance. 


| church has abandoned its evening 
service of worship is not that it is 
impossible to get a congregation, 

but that the church does not have the 
will to fight for one. Church going 
among Protestant Christians grows in- 
creasingly more intermittent, chiefly 
because the factor of authority, re- 
sponsible so largely for the attendance 
of the members of the Roman Catholic 


Ten chief reason why many a city 


Church, plays so little part in the 
Protestant point of 
view. 


On the one hand re- 
ligion has suffered seri- 
ous setbacks in popular 
authority through the 
change in the thinking 
of the masses under 
the influence of the 
last half century of 
scientific thinking, 
with its practical an- 
tagonism to the older 
intellectual positions 
held by these masses. 
On the other the influ- 
ence of materialism in 
all its various forms of 
wealth, of luxury, of 
pleasure, as well as in 
its philosophical and 
scientific views, has 
seriously undermined 
the very foundations of 
free religion. Church 
going has been the 
focal point for the at- 
tack of all these influ- 
ences which have been 
playing upon the popu- 
lar mind. To the 
modern mind a service 
of worship and preach- 
ing is inexpressibly dull, 
not because the preach- 
ing of today is poorer, 
for it is not, but in com- 
parison with those more 
vivid and exiting com- 
petitors the movies, the 
radio and the Sunday 
theater. Add to these 
factors, at least in New 
England, a long estab- 
lished indifference to 
the Sunday evening 
church service, and you 
have a problem worthy 
of the best thinking 
any church can com- 
mand. 

Wesley Church, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, 
found itself facing this 


problem with a great and beautiful 
Gothic edifice, capable of seating 1600, 
with a membership of nearly 2500, in 
a city of 200,000 in which most of the 
larger churches had abandoned the 
evening service. The depression seemed 
to add the final handicap of prohibitive 
car fares to all the other handicaps, and 
it was sharply a question of following 
the other churches which had closed 
their doors or making a real fight for the 
crowds. Even so eminent and experi- 
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The Chancel- Wesley Methodist Church 


His comments upon religious drama in the church 
chancel will be interesting to all readers. 


enced a city pastor as Charles E. Jeffer- 
son advised merely a chapel service, if 
not the discontinuance of evening wor- 
ship entirely. 


Plenty of People, But Not in 
Church 


The challenging thing was that there 
were plenty of people, but they were 
not in church! Every Sunday evening 
they could be seen on the downtown 
streets, filling the mo- 
tion picture’ theatres, 
window-shopping, stroll- 
ing, wandering up and 
down. There are large 
numbers of people in 
our high pressure in- 
dustries, even in: our 
stores and offices, for 
whom Sunday morning’s 
relaxation and rest is 
imperative, if they are 
to continue the pace 
for the rest of the 
week. These are the 
folk who primarily 
represent the church’s 
opportunity in the way 
of prospective attend- 
ants for the Sunday 
evenings. They do not 
go in the mornings. 
From a third to a half 
of our Protestant church 
membership are only 
seen in our morning 
congregations on special 
days and, in fact, for 
the rest of the time, 
do not attend at all. 
Many of these, if they 
do not actually feel a 
distaste for the conven- 
tional preaching and 
praise service, at least 
can think of fifty other 
ways of using their 
Sunday evenings which 
appeal to them more 
than this. A majority 
of our young people of 
the teen age and early 
twenties would be sur- 
prised even at the sug- 
gestion that they attend 
evening service. Even 
those from our most 
loyal church homes 
early form the habit of 
non-attendance. If they 
are in the young peo- 
ple’s service, they con- 
sider their church go- 
ing duties nerformed 
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and go to the homes of their friends on 
Sunday evening for a social hour, or to 
the movies. Those more dependable, 
older Christians, as age comes on, find 
the burden of two services a day too 
much, and they, too, represent a rapidly 
increasing group of non-church goers. 


Plainly something must be done about 
this or soon we shall have no evening 
services and all our churches will stand 
darkened and with closed doors, in the 
midst of such sin and shame and strug- 
gle and doubt as the world has seldom 
known before. Can the church afford to 
make so great a mistake, if there is a 
fighting chance for success? Wesley 
Church leaders did not think so. They 
prepared to “fight—fight for the 
crowd!” Not merely to fill the seats, but 
with the purpose to find new ways not 
only to attract these missing folk, but as 
well to carry to them the great living 
message of religion. 


Organizing to Get the Crowd 


Too frequently the matter of church 
attendance is regarded by the pew as 
purely a ministerial responsibility. The 
preacher is the hired man of the con- 
gregation. If he fails to get the crowds 
either he is not sufficiently eloquent, or 
he does not know his trade sufficiently 
and a change must be made, with an 
eye on securing in his successor a suc- 
cessful crowd getter. It is this point of 
view which is responsible chiefly for all 
the mountebanks, sensationalists and 57 
varieties of ministerial fools who get in- 
to the newspapers by their outré acts or 
utterances, and who put religion utterly 
to shame. 


Regarding this problem of crowd get- 
ting as one deserving the best brains 
and the cooperation of the working or- 
ganization of the church, Wesley called 
into council the executives of the major 
church organizations—the Official Board, 
the Ladies’ Aid, the Men’s Union, the 
Church School, the Epworth League, the 
large organized Bible classes, and frank- 
ly put this problem up to them. The 
result of this conference was what was 
known as The Friendly Thousand, the 
nucleus of which was a group of can- 
vassing teams, representing all the or- 
ganizations named, organized and di- 
rected after the familiar plans of finan- 
cial canvasses. 

The first duty of these teams was a 
canvass of the entire church member- 
ship in the interest of pledged attend- 
ance upon both the morning and eve- 
ning service, a minimum of two Sunday 
evening services being set. The goal de- 
termined was 1000 folk pledged to such 
attendance and willing to cooperate in 
inviting their friends and neighbors to 
these services and in being cordial and 
friendly to strangers in them. The can= 
vassers were not only to secure such 
promises but were to follow up the 
pledges they secured, by telephone and 
follow up calls. They were themselves to 
form the skeleton organization of each 
evening service, for of course they had 
to pledge their own attendance before 
they started out to secure that of others! 
In this way a number of faithful morn- 
ing attendants who had fallen out of 
the way of evening attendance were 
added to the list. 

The canvass was a very fair success, 
and while the goal of 1000 was not 
reached by several hundred the effect 
of this personal carrying of the responsi- 
bility for this service to the membership 
was evidenced by the marked increase in 
attendance at the evening services. From 
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LAKEWOOD CHURCH ERECTS PROHIBITION SIGN 


Mr. D. W. Cass, chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Lake- 
wood Christian Church, Lakewood, Ohio, believes that the Church is 


back of the eighteenth amendment. 


To support that belief he con- 


ceived the sign shown in the illustration. It is made of steel, three by 


five feet in size, and is in three colors, red, white and blue. 


Many in- 


quiries have come to Mr. Cass and the church. The cost of the sign 
is very reasonable, in fact, if enough churches were interested in them 
they could be produced in the three color style much cheaper than a 


hand painted sign. 





a paltry 150 to 200 the attendance 
leaped to 400, 500, and on one occasion 
1100 persons. 


Preaching in New Ways 


The church has not yet recognized a 
fact which every theater and motion 
picture house perfectly understands, in 
the definite measurements of financial 
receipts (or their absence), that you 
cannot fill your house with crowds un- 
less you change your bill frequently. 
In so vivid a day as ours, in competition 
with such mighty and appealing means 
as the screen and the radio, we might 
expect a very thorough going change in 
the methods by which the truths of re- 
ligion must be brought to folks. Here 
and there a preacher, a church is catch- 
ing the gleam. Pageantry, dramatics, 
big sings, features are beginning to ap- 
pear. The Sunday evening song service 
and the monthly musical service were 
early forms of this attempt to realize 
new ways not only of attraction but of 
ministry. Long ago they lost their ef- 
fectiveness. Still clinging to the con- 
ventional sermon but aiming to make 
the remainder of the service attractive 
enough to overcome its handicap, spe- 
cial musical features were introduced 
and for a time had their day. In the 
vicinity of large cities supporting sym- 
phony orchestras duos and trios of 
various instruments have been available 
which kept the feature of the service on 
a high plane yet drew the crowds. How- 
ever, with the advent of the radio, this 
type of feature has swiftly passed, for 
why go to-church and endure a sermon 
when you can sit comfortably at home 
and listen to whole orchestras and these 
unembarrassed in the matter of pro- 


- action. 


gram by any religious conventions of 
taste! 


Radio broadcasting and the tabloid 
are certainly making over the habits of 
the American mind. Each is accustom- 
ing us to brief, vivid presentations and 
discussions, sufficiently brief to avoid 
their becoming a bore, interespersed with 
music, perhaps grouped about a musical 
motif, and followed by succeeding fea- 
tures of the same brevity but wide dif- 
ference in character and appeal. The 
church must soon recognize that all this 
is creating a type of mind into which 
neither the half hour sermon nor the 
stereotyped service of worship can be 
fitted. 


From these seedling ideas various 
types of service are growing, as yet 
sporadically, yet verging toward new 
methods of preaching the old gospel. 
Some of these, like the features popu- 
larized by Roy Smith in his pastorate in 
Minneapolis, and Christian F. Reisner 
in his pastorates in Denver and New 
York, and William L. Stidger in Detroit 
and Kansas City, center primarily in the 
feature idea, with considerable leeway in 
the matter of conventional Sunday eve- 
ning treatment. Phillips Endicott Os- 
good, in his pulpit dramas, despite the 
restraint of a formal, liturgical church, 
has shown the way to more direct and 
attractive preaching methods through 
pageantry and the drama. In his use 
the dramatic is more than feature. It is 
messsage, a living message, with all the 
attractive, living power of the modern 
stage in costumes, lights, dialogue and 
Restricting his materials to 
Biblical subjects he takes the curse off 
of what seems to many the daring intro- 
duction into the sanctuary of the drama. 
Riverside Church, New York, perhaps 


(Now turn to page 24) 
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Letters From A Self-Made Minister 


To His Seminary Son 


II 
He-Men in the Ministry 
Dear Son: 


OU may not like the title of my 
Y secon letter but America likes it. 

America knows what we mean by 
that phrase. 

It is a phrase which was born and 
bred on these pio- 
neering shores, I 
am thankful to say. 
The high-hats, and 
the high-brows may 
laugh at it, but 
that phrase means 
something definite 
to America, partic- 
ularly that America 
in which you, and 
most of your com- 
rades, will preach; 
west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. At least let me say 
what I have in my heart under that 
title, which may appear to be a bit blus- 
tering for your effete East, if there is 
any of that so-called “Effete-East” left 
after Ireland, Italy, Germany and Sicily 
have mixed in with your Lodges and 
your Lowells until you cannot tell which 
from which these days. 

I talked in my last letter about Sir 
Galahads in the ministry. I make no 
reflection on that spotless, gallant bat- 
tling Galahad. I believe in purity, and 
all for which that Tennyson legend 
stands. 

I wonder if I am peculiar in this re- 
spect? I always have an insane desire to 
muss up a too-nice brother in the min- 
istry. Not long ago I was attending a 
meeting where a tall, slender, frock- 
coated, solemn, pious preacher, with a 
lady-like voice, was talking about his 
work in the mission field. His voice 
sounded like a child’s treble. He was 
just too nice for anything. He was the 
sort of a fellow I want to muss up. He 
said: “You know, deah friends, they sent 
me down to the Sailor’s Mission in 
Shanghai to give it a human touch.” 

Son, that was too much for me. In- 
deed it was too much for all of those 
who heard him. He was the personi- 
fication of feminine charm dressed up in 
pants and a ministerial garb. No won- 
der the scenario writers and the play- 
writers picture a clergyman as looking 


William L. Stidger 


By William L. Stidger 


like some forgotten and forsaken Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. There are enough of 
us extant to give him that picture of us. 
Lord save us from that. The theological 
seminaries could do nothing more im- 
portant than to set as an objective the 
making of a new ideal for the ministry; 
than to breed us a race of He-Men for 
the Ministry; if, for no other reason 
than to offset this stage picture. 


Following this lady-like minister who 
said he had been sent to give the 
“Sailors in Shanghai the Human touch” 
came a fine young Negro minister. He 
was virile, he was intelligent, he was im- 
passioned, he was manly. I never saw 
such a contrast. The whole crowd sat 
up and took notice. That man set us on 
fire. He was not a big man, for virility 
does not consist in bigness. He was a 
man. It was refreshing to me to catch the 
He-Man atmosphere of that fellow. It 
was like a cool wind from snow-white 
peaks blowing in through that room. I 
couldn’t help wishing that he was over 
there in China instead of that nice, 
simpering sister giving those sailors from 
the Seven Seas of the world a picture of 
what a man might be in the ministry. 


I always like to read in the papers as 
I did the other day, a story which told 
of five boys, all of whom are to be 
preachers, playing on De Pauw’s foot- 
ball team. That lifts me up and it lifts 
the standards of the ministry higher. 


Which leads me to say, son, that I am 
not so sure but that it would be a good 
thing to require of every candidate for 
the ministry that he shall have played 
football for four years before he be al- 
lowed to preach; football or its equiva- 
lent. 


We have a young minister in our town 
who went on a vacation last summer, 
not visiting art galleries, not going to 
the mountains or to the seashore. He 
took a trip as a sailor on a ship. That 
was the best thing that boy ever did. 
He came back a new man. He is in- 
clined to be a bit of a sissy, as you call 
them. But he got that all knocked out 
of him this summer and the whole town 
notices the difference. It wouldn’t be 
a bad idea for you to get a job this next 
summer on an oil tanker, or a freight 
ship doing hard, rough work. In fact I 
believe that I’ll insist on it, son. It will 
supplement your theological work. In 


fact it is my belief that if a boy cannot 
have both and should be given a choice 
of three years hard work in a mill, a 
mine, or a factory; in a newspaper of- 
fice, or on a street car; where he gets 
tired, has to meet human beings, and 
work for a living; or a seminary, and 
could not have both; that he would be 
a better preacher if he went out into life 
for those three years. However, I do 
not see why you could not combine both 
schools in one by going into a mill or 
a mine in the summer vacation. 

I do not like a slovenly man in the 
ministry. But, on the other hand, I 
hate a Beau Brummel. I do not like to 
see a man so neat that he is immaculate. 
I like to think of a Bishop William A. 
Quayle, a Father Taylor, the Sailor 
Preacher of your own city; or a Roose- 
velt. I like to think of Roosevelt as en- 
tertaining prize fighters at the White 
House; as wearing a soft collar most of 
the time. I like to think of him as tak- 
ing the German Ambassador for a walk 
in Washington, each wearing a cut- 
away; and then on that walk plunging 
into the Potomac River and swimming 
across and compelling his visitor to do 
likewise without taking off those “cir- 
cus clothes” as Bishop Quayle used to 
call them. 

I like to think of Lincoln with his un- 
couth ways, his ill-fitting clothes, his 
indifference to neatness, and fashion. I 
like to think of preachers with the mood 
on them of Lincoln, Roosevelt, Father 
Taylor, Bishop Quayle. 

This may all sound silly and foolish to 
you, but I hate to see too-neat a man 
as a prophet. I find it hard to think of 
Isaiah or John the Baptist wearing grey 
spats, and polishing their finger nails. 
I cannot get away from the thought of 
the utter futility of a preacher with pol- 
ished nails. Why did you tell me about 
that—even if it was only an isolated in- 
stance? It makes me nervous—and we 
have too many Nervous Nellies in the 
ministry now. Don’t make one out of 
your dad, son. 

I want my ministers clean. Like your 
friend, Knute Rockne, whom you so ad- 
mired. He told the story of a student 
who came into his office one day at 
Notre Dame complaining because foot- 
ball was destroying culture in that west- 
ern college. 

Rockne told that boy a story of a trip 
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he once made on a train in France from 
Paris to Southern France. In the com- 
partment with him was one of those 
French dandies, with spats, his hair 
greased flat to his head, a white-winged 
collar, his nails rouged and polished as 
only an expert French manicurist could 
do it. 

There were only two of them in that 
compartment. In the morning Rockne 
got up early and stripped to the waist. 
He soaped his body and washed him- 
self down with cold water until his body 
glowed. His splashings awakened the 
French dandy. The boy watched him for 
a few minutes, and then, seeing that 
Rockne was going to breakfast, asked 
that he wait for him. 

Rockne said that he dreaded having 
to wait until that nicely polished repre- 
sentative of culture got ready. But ina 
jiffy the boy was out of bed. He had 
slept in his underwear. He jumped into 
his clothes. Then he reached down in 
his bag and pulled out an atomizer. He 
reached into his open shirt, sprayed un- 
der his arm-pits, sprayed his chest and 
face, and was ready for breakfast. 

After telling his visiting and complain- 
ing friend at Notre Dame that story 
Rockne said: “That’s a fair symbol of 
this culture you are talking about. I’m 
after real culture on the football field— 
and—what’s more I’m getting it. I do 
not care to encourage the other kind.” 

That story may be a bit exaggerated, 
my son, but there’s a kernel of truth in 
it for the ministry. I’d rather have you 
imitate the Knute Rockne type of man- 
hood than that French dandy’s type of 
culture and gentility. 

I heard a story of a preacher-friend of 
mine the other day that will give you a 
symbolical picture of what I am getting 
at. He was twenty-one when this hap- 
pened, just out of McGill University, a 
man named Elliott, and on his first 
charge in Northern Michigan. He found 
the little church at St. Ignace in debt 
about two thousand dollars. He decided 
to raise that debt. 

He asked his board for permission to 
raise the money. They were rather in- 
different to the idea. They had always 
had that debt. Why bother about it? 
Why not just keep on paying interest 
and let it ride? But young Elliott was 
ambitious and a real man. All he asked 
for was permission to raise that money 
in his own way. When he offered to 
raise it himself they consented. 

The next morning bright and early he 
started out. It was frosty. He went 
first to the president of the Board of 
Trustees, a butcher. This fellow was on 
hand. The floor was covered with saw- 
dust. Great carcasses of meat hung on 
every hook. The butcher stood behind 
his counter with his hand resting on a 
huge chopping block with a great white 
coat over his sxi-foot bulk. 
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This young preacher, who had been an 
amateur wrestler in McGill, said, as he 
stepped into the butcher shop: “Well, I 
suppose you know what I am here for?” 


The butcher-trustee said: “Yes, I do 
and I’m not interested. I was not there 
last night and I do not believe in bother- 
ing with that money; and I won't give a 
cent!” 

The young preacher looked this giant 
red-faced layman in the eyes, and, point- 
ing to the money-till, said: “How much 
money have you in that till?” 

“About twenty-five dollars,” replied the 
butcher. 

“That is just what I need from you 
as your share of this debt.” 

“You cannot have it. I’m not inter- 
ested.” 

“Well, I'll make a bargain with you. 
I’ll wrestle you for it. I'll throw you two 
times out of three. If I throw you that 
often the money is mine for the debt. 
If I do not throw you I'll give you 
twenty-five dollars. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

The butcher looked down on that 
small one - hundred - and - fifty - pound 
preacher from his two-hundred-and- 
fifty-pound height of six feet of beef and 
brawn. He smiled condescendingly and 
said: “I’ll go you, Dominie!”’ 

They stood looking at each other for 
several minutes. 

“Well, it’s your 
preacher. 

The butcher smiled condescendingly, 
took a slight move toward the experi- 
enced preacher-wrestler. There was a 
flash. The preacher grabbed him by the 
collar in a tight grip, threw a foot behind 
the butcher and dropped him like a ton 
of lead to the floor. 

The butcher was mad in an instant: 
“That is not fair.” 

“Of course it is fair. I didn’t say how 
I would throw you. I just said that I 
would put you down two out of three.” 

Then the butcher said: “I'll fight you 
for it.” 

“No, I will not fight you for twenty- 
five dollars. If you want to fight it out 
we'll have to make the pledge one hun- 
dred dollars. Now take your choice. 
Either go down on that floor in your own 
sawdust two more times or give me that 
twenty-five dollars,” said the young 
preacher, smiling all the time; but sure 
of himself. “And you’d better take off 
that white apron if you do not want it 
soiled on the floor, for you’re going down 
three times out of three instead of two.” 

The butcher looked at this athletic 
young preacher and said: “The money is 
yours, Dominie. Take it!” 

Then young Elliott started off to see 
his other trustees. It was in the early 
days when the telephone was first in use. 
He had to walk about four squares to his 
next trustee, a hardware store. As he 
walked up to the door he saw his second 


move!”’ said the 


trustee running to meet him. That 
trustee opened the door before the young 
preacher could get inside, and in his 
hand was twenty-five dollars. 


“Here, take it. I’ve got it all ready. 
That butcher just ‘phoned me and told 
me what happened in his shop this 
morning. I do not want my store mussed 
up. Here take your twenty-five dollars.” 

Four of his trustees that morning met 
him at the door with the money. They 
didn’t want any argument. Besides they 
liked the story the butcher had told 
them over the telephone about the young 
preacher and the way he went about 
raising money. 

So do I like that story. So will you 
when you read it. Now, I am not ada- 
vocating that as the normal procedure 
in raising money. But I do want you to 
get the thrill of that young preacher's 
virility. Can you imagine a young Sir 
Galahad, a dandy, a silly preacher doing 
that? 


Keep clean in your appearance. Keep 
your neck washed and do not forget be- 
hind the ears; keep your nails neat but 
not shining. Wear clean clothes; take 
a shower every morning; wear clean col- 
lars (a new one every day); shave once 
a day; give the general appearance of 
good wholesome cleanliness, glowing 
athletic cleanliness; but do not get the 
idea that you must wear clerical gar- 
ments or that you must be a dandy, a 
Beau Brummel. Be neat but not too 
blamed neat. Do not look as if you had 
just stepped out of a band-box, boy! Do 
not try to look like a collar model or a 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx ad. That is not 
the minister’s role. 


Do I sound blustering? Well, I live 
out West, you know and that’s where you 
will come: and most of your fellows- 
and we like MEN for Ministers! 


Your loving Preacher-Dad. 


“USE NOT VAIN REPETITION§” 


There is a story told in the early days 
of modern Japan when at Kaigan 
Church, in Yokohama, a certain man 
prayed for an hour and a half at the 
farewell meeting for some one. His 
prayer began with the creation of the 
universe and went on to the end of the 
world. When he had finished, he lifted 
up his head; his friend had already gone 
on board his ship. There was some rea- 
son in Jesus saying, “Use not vain repeti- 
tions”! This may be right if our prayer 
is like that of Zen, and is used for pur- 
poses of self-analysis. But if we think 
of prayer as the expression of our as- 
piration for God, we give up vain repeti- 
tions or forms. The prayers of Jesus 
were very short. His longest recorded 
prayer, in John XVII, would not take 
more than five minutes. Our prayers 
should be simple and to the purpose. 
Jesus warned the scribes who made long 
prayers for a show. 

Toyohiko Kagawa in The Religion o/ 
Jesus and Love the Law of Life; The 
John C. Winston Company. 
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How To Get A Chureh 


By Parson John 


The writer of this article has called himself Parson John so that he 
might write with more freedom and offer the most valuable sug- 


gestions. 


without bringing to me a letter 

from some brother preacher of my 
denomination asking me to assist him 
in finding a church. I ignore the let- 
ters many times. One man has been 
writing to me for approximately a year, 
and for a year I have been telling him 
that I cannot find a pulpit for him. 

When I was leaving a church several 
years ago, @ man was introduced to me 
by a member of my congregation, as a 
suitable candidate for my place. He 
called at my home to see me. I candidly 
told him that it was beyond my power to 
engage a successor. Two years later 
when I was resigning from another 
church, the same man called me on the 
phone and made the same request. He 
is always looking for a church and he 
never seems to find one. 

I have watched him and other men 
and as a result of my observations as a 
pastor and as a denominational secre- 
tary I have a few suggestions to offer. 
A few precautions may be helpful. 

1. The man who advertises in a re- 
ligious paper for a pulpit simply wastes 
money. Out of forty-five churches 
studied not one of them had ever con- 
sidered answering an advertisement in 
securing a pastor. Pulpit committees 
feel that a man who advertises for a 
church will make a mighty poor minister 
for their pulpit. To most churches the 
idea is as repulsive as that of a woman 
who advertises for a husband. No church 
wants to have to answer the query, 
“Where did you find your pastor?” by 
saying, “In the help wanted column.” 

2. The man who writes to every 
church he knows to be pastorless, soon 
becomes a marked man. State Secre- 
taries learn to know him and will refuse 
to recommend him to any church. His 
own church learns of his actions and be- 
comes discontent with his ministry. 

3. It is difficult for the wandering 
shepherd to find a fold, especially if he 
has grown discontent with his flock and 
has left them to the wolves. I have re- 
signed from my positions four times and 
every time without having the slightest 
idea what I was going to do, but never 
have I resigned in the midst or on the 


T HERE is not a week that goes by 


Formerly a denominational secretary he is now a pastor. 





verge of a quarrel. It has always been 
when things were at their best. 

4. A letter addressed by a pastor to a 
pastorless church is acceptable in a few 
states, but in the majority of places, it is 
placed on file in the waste basket. In 
many cases the pastorless church re- 
ceives so many letters that they are pre- 
judiced against the man who writes for 
himself. I once served a church that was 
pastorless for eight months prior to my 
coming. The pulpit committee had re- 
ceived over a hundred applications. Five 
out of the hundred were considered. It 
was not a difficult task to discern the 
failure of many applicants to get an in- 
terview. Ninety-eight per cent did not 
ask for it. One wrote, “I feel my min- 
istry is done here;” another, “My church 
is old fashioned;” still another, “My 
church is dead. It is uphill work. I 
want to give my ministry where it will 
count.” 

A letter to be of value must offer spe- 
cific qualifications. It must never sug- 
gest dissatisfaction with one’s present 
parish or parishoners. No church wants 
to engage, anymore than a business con- 
cern does, a man who offers no qualifica- 
tions and is a failure or a crank. 

To get a reply from a pulpit committee 
a man must not state his failures, dis- 
qualifications but his accomplishments 
and achievements. 
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The following is an abstract from a 
letter written to me by a young woman 
making application for a position as 
teacher in the Week Day School of Re- 
ligion :— 

“TI taught grade B-2 in Hilltown 
School for three years. I have two 
children in my family and under- 
stand children as a Mother. I am 
thirty-two years of age. I play the 
piano, lead singing and teach a 
class in my church school. My work 
with children has been marked with 
success. I know how to cooperate. 
I am confident that I can help you 
make your week day school of re- 
ligion what you want it to be. May 
I call to interview you Thursday at 
your study at two P. M.? Sincerely” 

She was at the study on time and was 
engaged. Her letter tells something. It 
makes you anxious to meet the writer. 

The minister who applies for a church 
must briefly and comprehensively justify 
himself for applying. Too often the 
minister wants to jump beyond his abil- 
ity. A man must work himself up in the 
ministry. 

A few positive suggestions :— 

1. In your present charge begin at 
once to do one thing well. Become 
known in your community as the pastor 
who makes calls, or a young people’s 
worker, or an evangelist, etc. Make some 
one thing your throne. Soon you will be 
recognized in your community as a 
leader in one specific field. Other 
churches will hear about your specialty 
and invite you to neighboring fields to 
speak. 

2. When you or someone else feels 
you need to move, and you must find 
your own church, watch your denomina- 
tional paper for the names of pastorless 
churches. Speak to your State Secre- 
tary. Carefully select a church that you 
know wants a man who is strong in your 
specialty. Then have your State Secre- 
tary write to the church, or if the church 
is in another State, to the State Secre- 
tary. Ask him to comment on your spe- 
cialty. Then go to another minister or 
a denominational worker and have him 
write a similar letter, calling attention 
to your specialty. Next have some in- 
fluential minister or layman write to the 
proposed church commending you for 
another phase of your work. Finally 
have a third, and no more, write recom- 
mending you for still another quality. 
Do not just let someone write, suggest to 
him what you want him to write about, 
then you have specific letters covering 
three different aspects of your ministry. 

3. If the church is not too far away 
casually drop around some Prayer Meet- 
ing night and get acquainted. I have 
done this and it gets immediate results. 
The people see you and are impressed. 
They want to hear you. 


4. Always be neat and decently 


dressed. Men have lost their pulpits be- 
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cause they had dirty shirts and un- 
pressed suits. 

5. Be interested but never over- 
anxious. A man who has put me in con- 
tact with pastorless churches twice sim- 
ply wrote the churches volunteering to 
supply for them. There he has gone as 
a supply, studied the situation and 
casually introduced my name. The 
church there sought me and learned 
that I was known in the community 
where I was for the quality that they 
wanted in their new minister. 

6. The man who is willing to come 
for little or no salary is rarely accepted. 
Not long ago I resigned my position. I 
told my Seminary President and two 
State Secretaries that I would be avail- 
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able. Both Secretaries were strangers to 
me, but we talked. State -men never 
recommend a minister that they have 
never seen. I spoke to a Seminary pro- 
fessor. Despite the depression churches 
began to approach me. I interviewed 
three of them and when asked about 
salary I suggested a fair one. I accepted 
one of the churches that wanted to save 
money, but nevertheless are paying, 
what to them is an enormous salary. 
The church does not want the man who 
has no price. The man who places a 
value upon himself will be valued by the 
church in like manner, providing he has 
the goods. 

7. To the man who is without a 
church and is numbered among the un- 


—$——__ 


employed I suggest four things to him: 
—l. Enter some Seminary as a student 
and work out from there. Many men 
are placed annually this way. 2. Among 
your friends and acquaintances get an 
opportunity to supply a pulpit at various 
services. Visit your friends and offer 
your services to them. 3. Keep an eye 
on men who you learn are going to move. 
They will be glad to let you preach, free, 
in their pulpit, then you have formed a 
contact. 4. Write, Write, Write. If you 
have a thought get it in a denomina- 
tional paper. This is a splendid idea 
when you are at the height of your min- 
istry too. People who read articles in 
religious journals are most likely on pul- 
pit committees of local churches. 








A Singing Church 
(Continued from page 8) 


tastes. The trouble arises because many people per- 
versely attach religious sacredness to what their par- 
ticular musical taste approves. They mistake their 
hobby-horse for the winged Pegasus of the gods. 

A wise minister soon learns his congregation and 
in every sermon has something for each grade of in- 
telligence and spirituality. An orderly argument for 
the educated and thoughful, a touch of sentiment for 
the emotional, a sharp jibe for the slow witted, and 
a pithy story for the adolescent and children. “All 
things to all men, that by all means he may gain 
The same principle must be applied to church 
music. Yes, must! Let me add that my personal 
“hobby-horse” ridden through forty years of pastoral 
experience is patiently and persistently to lead peo- 
ple, so far as possible, away from the poorer types 
of music to those anore likely to produce the atmos- 
I am sure that the 


ss 
some. 


phere of reverence and worship. 
best way to do this is not by a sudden change but, 
by giving them both kinds side by side, to let them 
They will growingly 
There are dusty cup- 


see for themselves the contrast. 
learn to prefer the better sort. 
boards in my present church cluttered with the long 
discarded hymnody of yesteryears. Where the previ- 
ous generation sang “Safe in the Arms of Jesus” the 
present one is singing “This is my Father’s World.” 
And this in an age of jazz, blues and crooners. 

A final conviction is that a singing church in a 
peculiar sense finds God and reaches men. This is 
the supreme objective. Such a church will not fail to 
make its music a vital, spiritual ministry, prayer led 
and inspired. To the choirs themselves their task will 
become a sacred thing, a service to Christ whose 
church they thereby assist in building. I have men 
and women who today are active Christian workers 
because they came into the choir. Three years ago 
they would have laughed at the idea of being in a 
choir or in any active church work. Today the 
change in them has notably affected the whole congre- 
gation. 


In the last analysis it is the minister’s attitude and 
spirit that sets the goal and determines the spirit of 


the worship. But he must watch his step. Sensitive 


human nature breaks through restraining divine grace 


with peculiar ease in a church choir. There is no 


rule for such cases. Each problem, and they are usu 
ally personal ones, must be solved on its merits in a 
spirit of fairness and above all on the basis of the 
needs of the church as a whole as compared to the 
feelings of any one person or group however self-im- 
portant. The results of wise and persistent effort are 
infinitely worth the risk involved and wounds suffered. 

The accomplishment of a singing church with its 
manifold values in all departments makes any possibk 
investment of effort and money profitable. The most 
expensive thing any church can do is to cheapen its 
music. It is an integral part of the building of a 
church. It is part of Christ’s program of leading his 
people into richer spiritual experiences. It is one of 
his ways of opening their hearts that the Father may 
reveal him to them, as he did to Peter, as their Saviour 
and Master, the Son of God and the builder of the 


church. 


WILL REPEAL MEAN THIS? 


He swung on the gate and looked down 
the street, 
Awaiting the sound of familiar feet. 
Then suddenly came to the sweet child’s 
eyes 
The marvellous glory of morning skies, 
For a manly form with a steady stride 
Drew near to the gate that opened wide 
As the boy sprang forward and joyously 
cried, 
“Papa’s coming!” 


The wasted face of a little child 

Looked out at the window with eyes 
made wild 

By the ghostly shades in the falling light 

And the glimpse of a drunk man in the 
night, 

Cursing and reeling from side to side. 

The poor boy, trembling and trying to 
hide, 

Clung to his mother’s skirts and sighed, 

“Papa’s coming!” 
—W. C. Sayes. 
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Pastor Of The South’s Largest Church 


By Joseph Martin Dawson 
s 


George W. Truett is a fascinating subject in ministers’ conversation. Just 


what is the source of his power. 


Dr. Dawson, pastor of the First Baptist 


Church, Waco, Texas, has had opportunities to see many sides of Truett. He 
brings various viewpoints together in this article. 


tive churchmen were discussing, 

among others, that outstanding 
American preacher, Dr. George W. 
Truett, of Dallas, Texas, pastor of the 
South’s largest church, a minister much 
in demand throughout the nation, and 
in many respects a world figure. “He 
is a great man,” they all agreed. But 
they were not in agreement as to when 
his greatness was revealed in the most 
convincing manner. 

“T think,” said one, “the greatest hour 
in Dr. Truett’s whole eventful life was 
the time he stood on the steps of the 
National Capitol and spoke to twenty 
thousand people on the principles of re- 
ligious liberty, moving them by his 
majestic periods as seldom a vast audi- 
ence can be stirred by high appeal.” 

A member of the pastor’s own congre- 
gation replied: “To me Dr. Truett towers 
highest when he rises in his own pulpit 
on Sundays and proceeds to break the 
bread of life to the hungry multitudes 
who overflow his enormous auditorium.” 


] ie, enue a group of representa- 


A Dallas man found voice: “The most 
inspiring vision I have of him belongs to 
the day on which he came home from 











ae 








the World War. He had gone to France 
at the personal request of President 
Woodrow Wilson to speak to our men as 
only he can speak, and when he came 
back, all Dallas gave their first citizen 
such an ovation as we never gave any 
one. His spirit, his response that day 
showed the great man that he is.” 

Others offered opinions. One thought 
Dr. Truett was at his best when addres- 
sing a convocation of college students, 
another when accepting the presidency 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, still 
another when preaching the appointed 
sermon before the Baptist World Alli- 
ance in Stockholm, while yet another be- 
lieved the greatness of the man gleamed 
brightest in one of his incomparable ap- 
peals for sacrificial giving by some huge 
audience when tens of thousands of dol- 
lars were evoked on the spot for the 
benevolent object which he had unself- 
ishly espoused. 

“But in another respect he proves a 
nobler greatness than any you have yet 
named,” ventured an older man. “I can 





First Baptist Church, Dallas, Texas, and Educational Building 


George W. Truett, Above 
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tell you what I mean. It was a few years 
after he became our pastor in Dallas 
thirty-five years ago, on a Saturday, one 
of the bleakest of wintry days, that a 
call came for him to hold a funeral in 
the country fifteen miles out. ‘You must 
not go, my dear, his wife began to re- 
monstrate gently, ‘it is a hard, all-day 
trip in the buggy, and you know how 
much is dependent upon you tomorrow.’ 
‘I understand,’ he demurred, ‘but I must 
go. I was entertained in that home when 
I held the country meeting; they are my 
friends, and they need me.’ She pro- 
tested more vigorously, but to no avail. 
Over her entreaties he started, and to 
protect him, I went along with him. I 
saw him comfort that stricken family 
where the little wife and mother had 
died; I heard his words of consolation 
and courage in the church by the ceme- 
tery; I watched him as he put his arm 
around the broken-hearted husband 
while they lowered the coffin of the little 
woman into the grave that was big as a 
cavern; I heard his benediction and ten- 
der farewell words as he took leave of 
the loved ones—I tell you George Truett 
was the greatest man that day I ever 
saw!” 


Heredity and environment as well as 
self-effort and divine grace had much to 
do with shaping George Washington 
Truett into a genius for the cure of 
souls. He was born in the Blue Ridge, in 
Clay County, North Carolina, and grew 
up in the hill country. Religion touched 
him early through the nurture of a de- 
voted Christian mother and a tall, 
straight father. The soul of the youth 
received something from the soaring 
heights of the peaks amid which he lived 
and invited the reverence of the azure 
skies. He wakened, too, under the haunt- 
ing tones of the primitive preachers who 
fed on the eloquent passages of the 
Great Book. During a good man’s Gos- 
pel exhortation, he hesitated, as in the 
Valley of Decision, not fully persuaded 
until his mother put her soft hand upon 
his arm and asked him in her gentlest 
voice if he would not go. He returned 
one look into her pallored face as she 
stood there, and then past the un- 
churched young lady whom he had 


brought to the service, he went forward _ 


to the altar alone. That night he joined 


the church. 


A few years later the Georgia Baptist 
Convention in session in the courthouse 
at Marietta heard the young man in his 
maiden speech, a most amazing address 
on Christian education. He had come 
down from the mountains where he had 
been studying and perhaps teaching 
some at Hiawassee Academy. Only one 
man in the convention knew of the 
slumbering speech in the lad, least of all 
the youngster himself. The man was Dr. 
Ferd C. McConnell, afterward the foun- 
der of the great Druids Hill church in 
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Atlanta, who induced the moderator to 
call upon the mountain stripling. The 
frightened youth, deeply oppressed with 
the educational needs of his home folk 
and stirred by what he had heard at the 
convention, suddenly found his tongue 
unloosed. He produced an instant sen- 
sation, and from that day Georgia Bap- 
tists have regarded him as their peerless 
orator. But he was soon to miss their 
praise. 


The elder Truett answered the call of 
the West and with his family departed 
for Texas. Settling in the small town of 
Whitewright, there George might have 
remained hidden in obscurity but for a 
keen-eyed minister in a neighboring 
town. Baylor University was in dire 
straits because of debt. Not every Bap- 
tist in the state was concerned for the 
relief of his denominational school; in 
fact, there was an appalling indifference 
to the claims of higher education. Dr. 
B. H. Carroll, president of the board of 
trustees, had all but worn himself out in 
the effort to raise $100,000 with which to 
save the school from death. A neigh- 
bor to Whitewright brought young Tru- 
ett to the attention of Carroll. Doctor 
Carroll sent for him, became impressed, 
and prevailed upon him to take the posi- 
tion of assistant in the financial cam- 
paign. Within a few weeks Truett’s ap- 
peals were sweeping Texas Baptists like 
a prairie fire. The campaign completely 
succeeded, just as everything this leader 
has ever undertaken has triumphed. Al- 
though the sum was far inferior in 
amount to really stupendous sums which 
he has since raised for missionary, edu- 
cational and benevolent causes, it repre- 
sented an achievement that was most 
significant. In the campaign he had 
demonstrated qualities and capacities 
which revealed him to be much more 
than a fiscal agent,—nothing less than a 
surpassing preacher, a master of assem- 
blies, and a religious statesman. 

Following his thrilling campaign for 
Baylor, young Truett married Miss Jose- 
phine Jenkins, daughter of a leading 
trustee of the institution. But not be- 
fore he had re-entered upon his studies 
and had been graduated from Baylor at 
the head of his class. His wife’s grand- 
father, James R. Jenkins, one of the 
founders of the Lone Star Republic, was 
the man who wrote the plea from Texas 
in 1836 that induced Jesse Mercer of 
Georgia to send that group of mission- 
aries to the wilderness, among whom 
were Tryon and Burleson, the founders 
of Baylor University in 1845. 


After graduation and marriage, the 
young couple settled in a pastorate in 
East Waco. The church speedily attained 
to distinction because of its evangelism 
and support of missions. Presently the 
strong First: church in Dallas asked the 
Waco pastor to become their shepherd. 
It turned out to be very difficult to break 


away. At last, however, the larger field 
prevailed, and the young people went to 
the Texas metropolis, where Dr. Truett 
is enthroned till this day in a church 
which constantly grows. The building, 
at first a small rectangular affair, is now 
a cathedral in size, to which is annexed 
an eight-story educational plant cover- 
ing an entire city block. The congrega- 
tion numbers more than six thousand 
members. If the Waco church by their 
frequent poundings kept their young 
pastor’s grocery bill down to $8 a month, 
the Dallas church has presented him 
with an elegant home with the title writ- 
ten in his name. Other churches have 
offered him a larger salary, but he abides 
in Dallas, where he is cherished not only 
by his own members and by his own 
brotherhood, but by religionists of what- 
ever creed or name and is honored as 
possibly no other man by the citizenship 
at large. 


Doctor Truett is preeminently a pas- 
tor. Refusing college presidencies, mis- 
sion secretaryships, and other positions 
of wide influence, he has built his life 
upon the basis of the pastorate. His 
church is not only efficiently organized 
and administered, a force intelligently 
directed toward winning a city and shar- 
ing in world conquest, but it is a mighty 
family united in the most enduring 
bonds of love and fellowship and serv- 
ice. The pastor is in close contact with 
all the people and their problems, and 
they love him almost to adoration. 


But Doctor Truett is more than the 
pastor of a local flock—he is pastor at 
large. As President of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention he went, of course, to 
every section of the South. But before 
he held the office he was going hither 
and thither on missions to the people. 
His ministry is to the colleges and to the 
churches, to gatherings of all kinds; but 
he also evangelizes in the open spaces. 
Often he is called back to his native 
mountains, where he preaches under the 
trees in groves that shade thousands 
who sit at his feet. One of his favorite 
resorts is in the Davis Mountains of 
West Texas where he speaks to hun- 
dreds of ranchmen who come from dis- 
tant areas to hear him. At Skillman’s 
Grove, more recently at Paisano Pass, 
and at other points in the West scores of 
cowboys have been converted by his ser- 
mons. These men from the ranches are 
among his warmest admirers, they hang 
in rapt attention upon his words, and 
often, breaking away from their com- 
rades with a sob, they come forward to 
confess their faith in the Saviour. 


What are the themes and texts upon 
which he preaches? They differ little, 
no matter how much his audiences dif- 
fer. He has been known to use the same 
sermon before thousands of a city’s most 
representative citizens in the municipal 


(Now turn to page 18) 
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The Musie Of The Church 


Edited by Ethan Bradley 


Miss Vosseller’s article, which follows, is in spirit with the editorial policy 

of “Church Management,” to face the future squarely. 

can be made for the welfare of the church than the training of our young 
people in the worship and giving them an important 


place in the services. 


The Chureh Marehes On 


By Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller 


HE Church is in the process of an 

awakening and this awakening is 

coming through a growing interest 
of the young. The Protestant Church 
has been too lax in the training of its 
children for Church worship, hence the 
boys and girls go to the Church School, 
join the Young People’s group; but how 
many of them remain as regular wor- 
shipers in the Church? The Church 
School teaches the children to know and 
become familiar with the Bible; how 
much actual training in worship takes 
place in the average Church School? 


Our children should not only know 
from memory much of the Bible; they 
should be taught to recite definite 
prayers on different subjects to meet 
the various needs of life. The prayers 
of the early Christians do not belong 
exclusively to the Catholic, Episcopal, 
and Lutheran Churches, who use them 
constantly to the enrichment of their 


services; they belong to all Christian 
people everywhere. Extemporaneous 
prayers are good; but we need a prayer 
vocabulary, that makes it a natural 
thing to say a prayer at any time. 

How many men and women, in hours 
of strain and stress, have been known 
to fall into the simple form of “Now I 
Lay Me” because they had no prayer- 
vocabulary, and the old familiar prayer 
was all they knew? 

The Protestant child goes into his 
church alone one day. Now what hap- 
pens? The place is big with many un- 
explored corners he has often longed to 
examine. He runs up one aisle, down 
another, plays hide and seek under the 
pews, peeps into closets, climbs into the 
pulpit, and has a generally good time; 
the church has become a lovely play- 
room. No, of course, he has done 
nothing wrong. But, oh, what a wrong 
has been done him through this lack 





Class of 1932 Flemington Children’s Choir School 


These young people received a seven year intensive training in singing, church music, and 
worship. As ministers of song they are pledged to serve the Church musically, “in any com- 


munity in which they may live.” 


No better provision 


of training in worship! He should have 
been taught that the Church is set aside 
as a holy place; that Jesus rebuked 
those who desecrated it, and called it a 
“House of Prayer.” 


Now. look at the little Catholic child: 
he enters his Church on tip-toe, genu- 
flects in recognition of the Presence, and 
kneels to pray. When he is through he 
will sit up in the pew to gaze at the 
pictures, the statues, and the stations. 
(Did Jesus travel that terrible way just 
for me?) His lips quiver as he looks at 
the cross in the sanctuary, and after 
thinking of these things a few moments 
he rises to leave, but not until he has 
again done reverence to the Presence 
indicated by the lovely red light glowing 
before the altar; and, blessing himself 
with the holy water at the door, he runs 
out into the sunshine to play. Now who 
may say his spirit has not been re- 
freshed because of his simple devotions? 


Yes, of course, you are saying, “But 
we don’t believe in that sort of thing;” 
however, which of these children, the 
Protestant or the Catholic, is developing 
an appreciation and love for the Church 
of God, and His worship? Our Churches 
will have to develop more real worship, 
a “Technique of Worship,” if you please, 
and this technique must be mastered by 
every member. 


Another solution is the Junior Choir, 
which has come to be recognized as the 
instrument for training our young people 
in reverence and love for the Church. 
Here the child comes into actual 
participation in the service, when as a 
“Minister of Song” he assists in leading 
the worship of God. Also his member- 
ship in the Choir requires one Church 
service every Sunday, either in the pews 
or the choir stalls; and these years of 
intensive musical worship bind him to 
the Church forever. 


The Church possessing a Junior Choir 
is marching on. 
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AN EVENING WITH HISTORIC 
CHURCH MUSIC 


This program comes to us from the 
First Baptist Church, Franklin, Indiana, 
Rev. Walter P. Halbert, pastor. We 
consider the selections made as both 
representative and admirable. 


I. Our Oldest Church Music. 


Organ Prelude—“Kyrie, Gloria” 
See “EP Se Ske kn ssweses 
APRS PR ere 3rd to 10th Century 

Plain Chant—‘“Kyrie, Agnus Dei” 
from “Lux et origo Mass”. 

Ancient Melody—“Veni Emmanuel” 
Oe ae ey ee een 13th Century 


II. Church Music of Middle Ages.. 


eee 15th Century 
Motet—“Adoramus te’’...... Palestrina 
su vesehak Palestrina 


Ill. Church Music of Reformers .. 
Se ee eee 16th Century 

Hymn—“Ein Feste Burg”......... 
rata aksshshebe nen cene Martin Luther 


IV. Church Music of 17th and 18th 


Centuries. 
Chorale—‘Break Forth O Beau- 
INE TING. vais cwivcae Sense sves Bach 
Chorus—“And the Glory of the 
a” TEND 8 50 0s sccaene Handel 
Offertory—‘Pastorale Symphony” 
| Rs tor Handel 
Anthem—“Ave Verum” ....... Mozart 
Hymn 394—“The Church’s One 
POI” os aves evswesces Wesley 


Choir and Congregation (Stand) 
—Stanzas 1, 2 and 4. 


Vv. Church Music of the Present. 
Anthem—“O Lord, Thou Art My 


peal ROO LRT ery Dickinson 
Anthem—“Beautiful Saviour” .... 

CR SON ey ee ee ere Christiansen 
Benediction— 


Choral Amen— 
Organ Postlude—“March in D .. 
| gal Es Sees Rebikoff 


A NEW HYMN* 


Suggested music—“Longwood” by Sir 
Joseph Barnby. 


Lord, what a change within us one short 
hour 

Spent in Thy Presence will prevail to 
make; 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms 
take, 

What parched fields refresh as with a 
shower. 


We kneel, and all around us seems to 
lower; - 

We rise, and all, the distant and the 
near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and 
clear; 

We kneel how weak; we rise how full 
of power. 


Why should we ever weak or heartless be, 

Why are we ever overborne with care, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is 
prayer, 

And joy, and strength, and courage are 
with Thee? 


(Slightly altered by William P. Merrill 
from a sonnet by Archbishop Richard 
Chevenix Trench). 





*From Praise and Service, by permission ef 
The Century Co. 
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Pastor of the South’s Largest 
Church 


(Continued from page 16) 


auditorium, before concourses of stu- 
dents in chapel, and before humbler 
folks gathered in the groves. In each 
instance there is such sincerity, such 
simplicity, such universality about his 
messages that they go straight to their 
mark. If such were possible, with the 
same sermon he would convert the most 
learned agnostic and the most illiterate 
cowboy—and it is possible, for he has 
done that thing. A typical subject is 
“An Adequate Gospel,” and the text: “I 
am not shamed of the Gospel of Christ, 
for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.” 

It is the shepherd heart in him that 
causes him always to be thinking, yearn- 
ing over individuals. This accounts for 
the volume of his letter writing, usually 
by his own hand. If there is a bereave- 
ment, or if the son is promoted, or if the 
daughter graduates or marries, or if the 
husband joins the church, or if honors 
are bestowed upon the citizen, or if there 
has come adversity, at Christmas and 
New Year, and upon innumerable occa- 
sions he writes a friendly line. But 
never a letter he wouldn’t face all the 
world with on the Judgment Day. Noth- 
ing could induce him to write a letter 
that would be a sword in a wound or a 
knife in the hand of an enemy. 

Doctor Truett is a lovable man. Some 
might imagine that with such concern 
for others he might never smile. In 
reality he is master of the humorous 
yarn and an adept at repartee. His hu- 
man touch endears him to all classes, so 
that the barber vies with the banker in 
claiming that Dr. Truett is his particular 
friend! 

In this shepherd of souls, this cham- 
pion of good causes, this golden-mouthed 
evangel, this trumpeter of hope, there is 
found the fullfilment of the type of min- 
ister needed for our time. He is brother 
beloved of all who know him, and in 
whatever place and upon whatever oc- 
casion he speaks, he speaks his great 
periods with deference to the rights and 
personalities of others in a way to chal- 
lenge their thought, their wills and their 
consciences. 


DART BASEBALL AGAIN ACTIVE 


Rev. W. R. Rings of Toledo is again 
advertising his equipment for Dart Base- 
ball. He reports that many churches 
have purchased the supplies and are in- 
terested in the game. The addition of 
the Federal tax makes necessary the 
twenty cent increase in the cost of the 
material. 


Without books, God is silent, justice 
dormant, hatural science at a stand, 
philosophy lame, letters dumb, and all 
things involved in Cimmerian darkness. 


Bartholin 


CHURCH COAL BILL INSPIRES 
POEM 


The effort to secure the money neces- 
sary to meet the winter’s coal bill in- 
spired Mrs. Austin J. Hollingsworth, the 
wife of the pastor of the Memoria] 
Christian Church, Rock Island, Illinois, 
to pen the following verses. 


Listen, my members, and you shall hear 

Of a “heated” cause we hold most dear, 

On September eleventh, O how we will 
strive; 

And let us be glad that we are alive 

To add fuel to the flame, in this old year. 


He said to his board, “If the folks in the 
church 

Will go down in their pockets, do what is 
right, 

We will pay for this coal—and not left in 
the lurch, 

Will be friend Lamont, with no money in 
sight— 

One dollar, perchance, or two it might 
be, 

Whatever will make one’s conscience 
most free, 

But give, is the thing—Just ‘GIVE,’ the 
alarm, 

For every Memorial friend—‘Give’—the 
alarm, 

And thus for the winter we’re sure to 
keep warm.” 


You know the rest. And will it be said 

That Old King Coal was fired on, and 
dead 

When Memorial members, little and tall, 

Showered deadly greenbacks, coppers 
and all, 

From behind each pew and red brick 
wall? 


We imagine that this poetic appeal 
must have started some money toward 
the treasury. For two weeks later the 
same publication carried these verses. 
They are also from the pen of Mrs. 
Hollingsworth. 


Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
But merry no more is he, 
For he’s heard the news of the church 
folks’ goal 
In September at M. C. C. 


Old King Cole was a very old soul, 
Having reigned in the Coal Room long, 
But the D. Press On folks have seized 
his bowl, 
And the old boy is not so strong. 


THE NEED OF A JOLT 


Recently a college president told of his 
treatment of a student who had been 
drinking. Calling the student into his 
office he told him that he was not the 
kind of boy that the trustees wanted in 
the college. He was a disgrace to the 
college. He would never make good. The 
authorities were ashamed of him. He 
should leave college and leave immedi- 
ately. The student asked to be given a 
chance. The chance was given and the 
boy immediately changed his attitude 
and was graduated with honors. On the 
day of his graduation he came to the 
president and thanked him for what he 
had done, saying that it required just 
such a jolt to awaken him from his list- 
lessness, his indifference, and his drifting 
life. 

Hugh Thompson Kerr in The West- 
minster Uniform Lesson Teacher; May, 
1932. 
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These Tell The Story 


We asked our readers to take us into their confidence and tell us what their 
biggest problems would be if the depression continued. Here they tell their 
story. Many said that the biggest problem would be money. Others went 


beyond that to things more vital. 
churches and harassed ministers. 


These letters tell the story of perplexed 
But we think that, at the same time, they 


give an optimistic picture of the church and world. For every writer of let- 
ters reproduced here see through local mechanical difficulties to great prob- 
lems of social and religious adjustment. 


A reader of the letters, before their publication, says, “These ministers are 


PROBLEM OF SECURITY 


N order to discover the answer to a 
l need, we must discover two things 

first. One, “Just exactly what is my 
need?” and two, “How did I get into my 
present condition of need?” 


We have been suffering from some- 
thing called “Depression,” which I hon- 
estly think is a misnomer. That there 
IS a depression, none could deny. I 
think the cause, however, is deeper than 
mere “Unemployment,” or “Stock- 
market-crash.” I am very sure that the 
underlying cause is that we are living in 
an age of mechanical re-adjustment, of 
financial re-adjustment, and of interna- 
tional re-adjustment. We are living in 
an age that has “gone crazy” with inven- 
tions to save labor (and, to save the hir- 
ing of laborers). The world has “gone 
crazy” with prosperity monomania, and 
the lunacy of many of our crazy-quilt in- 
ternational relationships (almost as bad 
as the traditional in-law mania) is keep- 
ing every nation under the sun guessing 
frantically what the other nation is go- 
ing to do. 

What then? I live in a topsy-turvy 
world, a world of unreality and instabil- 
ity; a world where “security” and “se- 
curities” alike spell an unknown quality 
and quantity. I need something solid 
upon which to stand, something real, 
which to grasp; something lasting, of 
which to be sure. 

During the coming year, I need to be 
sure, and make my heart-sick people 
sure, of God. I need to have courage 
and patience. I need to know that in 
the midst of this world of change and 
flux stands the one Rock of Ages. I 
need to discover Truth. Not “a truth” 
which I may use today and discard to- 
morrow, but “the” truth, which is ever- 
lasting. I have read philosophy and 


psychology and science and countless 
books that have pointed to all manner of 
assurances, only to find that changing 


certainly thinking things through.” 


times have made their theories obsolete 
and shadows have been cast over their 
light. I must have a positive message, 
based on facts that have stood the glar- 


; ing search-lights of time and human ex- 


perience. I must “Know whereof I 
speak.” If I sound an uncertain note 
and the citizens fail to prepare ade- 
quately for the battle of life, their blood 
is required at my hands! I am a watch- 
man! And the cry comes “Watchman! 
What of the night?” Oh! God give me 
vision to see thee, to know thee, to make 
thee very real to me, nay thy people, 
during the stress and struggle of this un- 
real, topsy-turvy world. 
Frank T. Littorin, 
Quincy, Mass. 


PROBLEM OF FAITH 


My greatest problem will be to con- 
vince my people that dependence on God 
is safe. They have been innoculated with 
the off-quoted but un-Biblical and thor- 
cughly un-Christian doctrine that “the 
Lord helps those who help themselves.” 
They have “helped themselves” a plenty 
in the past, they built their fortunes on 
their sheer strength of a determined 
will. The competitive system of busi- 
ness and society demanded “hard- 
headed” business men whose only rise 
depended upon the downfall of others. 
But they can assume the attitude of self- 
assertion no longer. The ladder by which 
they climbed is worn out. Its rungs are 
too weak to withstand the world’s bur- 
den and there is no one strong enough 
to put it up again if they would. 

With this sense of self-security gone, 
@ new dependence will have to be sub- 
stituted. What shall it be? Political 
leadership? Economic principles? Social 
re-organization? Fascism?  Dictator- 
ships? Communism? Agnosticism? 
Atheism? Or what-not? All these are 
bidding for the disillusioned Christian. 


But so is Christ. A Christ who com- 


forts those who mourn? Yes, and more. 
A Christ who lifts up the fallen, trans- 
forms the drunkard, and redeems the 
sinner? Yes, and more! A Christ who 
incarnated God-Dependence. A Christ 
whose constant relationship with God, 
the Father was that of a synchronized 
action of mind and heart. A veritable 
interlocking gear, to use a machine-age 
term, with a ratio of 1-1. A tongue and 
groove into which each other fit. They 
used to call it the “abiding life.” Christ 
had it but we have forgotten it. 


No one doubts this relationship to God 
on the part of the Master. We merely 
pass it by and say it is impossible for 
human beings who insist on “being 
themselves.” We gaze quizzically at it 
and pronounce it “beautiful but unsafe.” 
To have to admit that God has a plan 
for every life is to deny the right of 
“self-determination.” ‘To do the Will of 
God is a noble aspiration but it might 
lead to serious complications, if not ac- 
tual sacrifices. Let us stay in our own 
garden and “hoe our own row.” It’s 
safer. We would rather be natural than 
supra-natural. After all we are still 
human, remember. Why try to compete 
with the divine? And besides we like 
the vanity that it satisfied by “making 
up our own minds.” We point with 
pride to our record of honors won, suc- 
cesses made and decisions rendered un- 
der self-will and declare, “What I did 
once I can do again.” But it cannot be 
again. This depression has shown us the 
failure of our own spiritual system as 
well as our economic order. Self-depend- 
ence is gone whether we like it or not. 


Frank Nelson, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


PROBLEM OF MORALE 


The biggest problem which I face— 
because it affects so deeply every other 
problem—is the development and main- 
tenance of that quality compounded of 
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courage, patience, hope, confidence, en- 
durance, which we call morale. 

People who are always on the border- 
line of poverty are pushed over irre- 
trievably now. They must be shocked 
out of a complacent resignation to a 
none too unwelcome condition and have 
their backbones stiffened. People who 
have struggled industriously and have 
managed prudently to make a living and 
to maintain self respect, seeing savings 
gone, homes slipping away, and children 
facing curtailed privileges, are strained 
beyond their own ability to endure. 
They must have some one to furnish 
iron for the blood. People who have 
been relatively care-free financially 
have lost lucrative positions, or have had 
resources frozen or wiped out, are on the 
verge of shameful humiliation and des- 
pair. They must be lifted from the 
morass of self-criticism and despondency 
and taught that life does not consist in 
the abundance of things possessed. 

There are reserves of strength suf- 
ficient for these needs and it is the 
sapreme opportunity of the consecrated 
pastor to supply them. 

Chas. B. Tupper, 
Warren, Ohio. 


PROBLEMS ARE NOW 


In reply to your inquiry as to what 
will be the special problem of my 
church in case the depression lasts a 
year longer, let me say that I do not 
think my church will have any special 
problem in that event. In other words, 
the problems are now, and they are very 
many and very great. In a year’s time, 
if the depression continues, my people 
(and all church people, I think) will 
have become adjusted to the situation 
and will be heroically making the best 
of it. Our membership will be smaller. 
Our budget will be reduced. My salary 
will be cut. But the spirit of my people 
will be even better then than it is now, 
and I marvel at their fine spirit even 
now, when I consider the circumstances 
of many of them. 

Let us not fear for the future. Let us 
fight for the now. Let us prove to the 
world that the church, as her Lord, is 
here not to be ministered unto but to 
minister. Personally, my great concern 
is that none, in days such as these, 
should come to think of the church as an 
added burden. I do not ask that the de- 
pression last another year. I hope that 
Inay not be necessary. But if it is and 
does, I am sure my church will be better 
and stronger for it. 

Arthur V. Boand, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


DEPRESSION NOT ALL BAD 


Assuming that the depression con- 
tinues for another year, I think it would 
affect my church and its pastor in three 
ways: First:—That the families in my 
church would come to have a new sense 
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of solidarity in their home life. Pro- 
gress has already been noted in this 
respect. One of the major weaknesses of 
our present social order is the home. 
Through such experiences as we are now 
passing, I am beginning to see the home 
assume a new role in spiritual realities. 

Second:—The development of person- 
ality is another blessing of the depres- 
sion. The thing that makes you, you, 
and me. We all have our gifts and 
qualities of character, and it takes the 
“trying” periods of life to bring these 
latent forces to the surface, to give them 
new appraisals of value, and to project 
them into the realm of unselfish living. 
“Personality is life. Life is personality.” 

The last thing, I would mention as be- 
ing a blessing of the depression is a 
discriminating mind. The last decade 
represents much superficial thinking. 
The depression is making us THINK, 
and many of our people are beginning to 
know the difference between an opinion 
and a truth, and the superficial and the 
real. We need a generation of men and 
women who will be able to separate the 


chaff from the wheat and point us to. 


the new goals of effective living. 
Herman L. Turner, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


I AM MY BIGGEST PROBLEM 


There is a general effort to discourage 
mention of “the Depression,” but any- 
thing which hints at a way out gets at- 
tention. My attention was caught by a 
line which appeared in an advertisement 
in the July issue of Church Manage- 
ment. As I read farther I discovered 
that the statements applied to me rather 
than to the depression. 

From its beginning Church Manage- 
ment has been helpful to me. I an- 
ticipate the benefit to be derived from 
this new effort toward helpfulness. The 
more intimate, personal problems of a 
pastor’s people are being revealed to 
him as never before. General conditions 
may become even more critical during 
the next year and at all events it will 
be necessary for the minister to keep his 
own spirit calm and at the same time 
unafraid. It is difficult for a pastor 
not to strike back when he sees some- 
one demand his “pound of flesh,” even 
though the debtor is crucified. It is so 
easy to become impatient with those who 
through lack of management have 
brought misfortune upon themselves. 

My answer to the question, “What 
Will Be My Biggest Single Problem?” is, 
if I answer honestly, “myself.” Church 
Management can help me solve the 
problem. Homer C. Crisman, 

Eads, Colorado. 


PROBLEM OF BENEVOLENCES 


Not until we try to solve it by moral, 
not economic means. Religion must 
play a large part in the solution of the 
impasse into which the banker and fin- 


ancier and manufacturer have plunged 
us. And when a better day dawns, these 
worthy do-nothings now will claim al] 
the glory for having extricated us! 

The depression is increasing in intens- 
ity in our community. I can predict 
what is going to happen in my church: 
my salary will be reduced. This is not 
going to be so calamitous. I never re- 
ceived over $1,800.00 per year and on 
this slender income I gave four boys 
thirty years at college and university. 
In other words, I have learned the les- 
son of living happily on little; so if my 
salary comes down, it will simply mean 
more oatmeal and carrots and less beef- 
steak and puddings. 

The greatest damage that has already 
struck our church is the falling off in 
benevolent contributions. “Keep it at 
home” has always been the slogan of 
my people. Now it is their religion. 
“Keep it at home!” But they now in- 
terpret that to mean, “keep it in the 
home.” I shudder when I think of the 
secretaries of our boards, as daily they 
see the drying up of the trickle of a 
stream of benevolent monies coming 
their way. And back of those men are 
the missionaries in China, Japan and 
Mesopotamia, waiting for the salaries 
that do not come. And what can one 
man do about it? Our people are 
scared, fearful for the future, and their 
giving has become negligible, and in 
many cases has ceased altogether. That 
is the sad story of the depression. 

W. U. Helffrich, 
Bath, Pa. 


Good Out Of the Depression 


I heard that a friend of mine had 
lost everything—business, home, auto- 
mobiles. 

I met him on the street. 

“I’m sorry, old fellow, that things are 
—as they are, with you,” I said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, I heard that you had _ lost 
everything you had.” 

“So I did,” he said. “But I got so 
much back that it was worth it.” 

“It is my turn now to ask you what 
you mean,” I replied. 

“Well, I’ll tell you—I was afraid to let 
my wife know. I thought she’d walk 
out on me. She had been spending my 
money—new furniture, automobiles, 
clothes, diamonds, parties, New York, 
Europe, playing bridge for big stakes. 
I was just her check-book. That was 
what I thought. I went home one night 
and blurted out the whole business— 
everything was gone—we had to start 
over again at the bottom—and there 
wasn’t much even there to start with. 

“Well, what do you suppose she said 
—and did? She put her arms around 
my neck and said: 

“‘Why, honey, it’s all right. We've 
got each other. I don’t mind a bit. I’m 
glad. All that stuff we’ve been spending 
money on wasn’t worth it anyway.’ 

“And when I told the children they 
acted the same way. 

“You're right. I did lose my money. 
But I found my family. It was worth 
it—every cent.” 

Article by Henry M. Edmunds in The 
Presbyterian Advance; July 7, 1932. 
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Exeursions In The Bible 


A Sermon Preached in the Lakewood, Ohio, Congregational Church 


from the well-known and familiar 
into the little known and seldom 
visited. It is a mild form of adventure. 
My reason for proposing these excur- 
sions is the result of the question I asked 
you not long ago: “What are six of your 
favorite chapters in the Bible?” I found 
that few ventured to name any but the 
best known and most generally approved 
passages. 


A N excursion is a short journey out 


No references were made to any of the 
“historical” books of the Old Testament, 
or to Acts in the New; scarcely any to 
the Prophets and Epistles; and practi- 
cally none at all to the wonder stories, 
parables and miracles. 


The general impression left on my 
mind by this experiment is, (1) that the 
Bible, though the best seller, is not the 
best read book; (2) certain parts of it 
grip our interest, affection and con- 
fidence as strongly as ever, but, as a 
whole, the Bible is an unknown country; 
(3) apparently people are mixed and un- 
certain about the value of large parts of 
it; widely published criticisms of the 
Bible by shallow and _ ill-informed 
skeptics, (a French statesman recently 
said that “skepticism is nothing but in- 
tellectual sloth or lack of insight’’), have 
shaken popular confidence, and people 
are timid about venturing far from such 
foundation chapters as Ps. 23 or 1 Cor. 
13. Although most of us realize that we 
must accept the results of the “Higher 
Criticism,” we don’t know just what to 
do with them. 


And so I am going to dare you to a 
little adventuring in your Bibles, and 
after the manner of a travel bureau I 
offer you herewith a condensed pros- 
pectus of several excursions that I hope 
will become popular, and that may en- 
courage you to explore on your own 
account. 


I 


First let me make a few general re- 
marks about them. ‘ 


(a) The references are to chapters 
only. This will save space, will set you 
on a hunt for that part of the chapter 
that I really have in mind, and may 
even lure you into the adjoining chap- 
ters, before and after. 


(b) The reason I suggest only a few 
excursions among the prophets is because 
for the most part the prophets were 


By Roy E. Bowers 


what we today would call preachers, 
lecturers and columnists on current 
events, and so they are obscure unless 
we are pretty well up on the current 
events of those times. But when we are, 
they are both interesting and inspiring. 


Often, however, the prophet makes re- 
marks or catches sight of truths so 
broad in their bearing and so splendid in 
utterance and imagery, that they have 
become classic and universal, leading us 
up to mountain tops of vision. The 
Prophets had a genius for religion and a 
passion for righteousness beyond the 
men of any other nation. 


(c) To explore misunderstood books 
like Job and Jonah, Daniel and Revela- 
tion, is a real and worth while adventure 
that I would urge undertaking. 


Job is a poetical drama in which five 
persons voice their anguish, perplexity 
and faith concerning that greatest of 
personal problems in all ages and 
nations, “Why do the righteous suffer?” 


Jonah is a Satire, mostly prose, in 
which the writer attempts to shame his 
people out of their narrow nationalism 
and their unwillingness to share their 
moral and spiritual beliefs with other 
nations. As Job deals with the greatest 
personal problem, so Jonah deals with 
that greatest of social problems—race 
prejudice and international hatreds. 


As for Daniel and Revelation, they 
were written in symbolic language 
understood by the people of their day, 
but almost unintelligible to us. Yet 
their imagery was so vivid and majestic 
that it has inspired men of kindred 
spirit in our times, such men as Phillips 
Brooks and Theodore Roosevelt, to make 
independent but magnificent use of it as 
the vehicle of modern prophecy. 


Aside from that, their value for us to- 
day is in their faith that God is on the 
side of the righteous. They are pessi- 
mists about the world in general, but 
such promises as “to him that over- 
cometh” are the strength of all brave 
hearts. 


(d) The’ Epistles are like’ the 
Prophecies in local color and application. 
But their constant effort to make Christ 
real to many different communities, and 
a guide and Saviour under all circum- 
stances, makes them far easier to under- 
stand and much more suggestive for 
every day life. As in Psalms and 
Proverbs, you never know when you’re 


going to light on a priceless nugget of 
truth. 


(e) My last suggestion is, don’t shy 
from the wonder-stories, parables and 
miracles, such as we find scattered all 
through the historical books. We love 
to read such literature elsewhere, in 
Greek, Roman, Indian and Egyptian 
mythology, German folklore, and the 
legends of King Arthur. We miss a 
great part of the sparkle, humanity and 
power of the Bible if we demand stodgy 
matter-of-fact science. Folklore and 
tradition are rich in human stuff. They 
abound in wisdom, in visions and intui- 
tions of reality, in food for the spirit, 
in motives for courage and grace to 
overcome evil with truth, goodness and 
beauty. They underlie all science, 
philosophy, art and religion. The re- 
searches of Einstein, Whitney and 
Millikan confessedly go back to Gen. 1: 
1, and end there. Psychologically, 
artistically and morally the fiction of the 
Bible is often richer in meaning for daily 
life than the facts of science and history. 


II 


Now let me propose a few sample ez- 
cursions, marking down some of the way 
stations along each of them. 


(a) You might take a somewhat un- 
familiar book for an excursion, a treas- 
ure hunt through Proverbs, with chap- 
ters 3, 4, 8, 15, 22, and 31 for overnight 
stops. Or take Luke, “the most beauti- 
ful book in the New Testament”; you 
will find in it poetry, legends and 
parables of superb loveliness, in which 
our modern religion of “Humanism” has 
been anticipated by 1900 years. Do not 
overlook chapters 2, 4, 10, 12, 15, 16, and 
18. Then turn to the short epistle of 
hard-hitting James, hiding-place of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s favorite text. 
Ponder chapter 3. 

(b) An entrancing tour is through 
the “Psalm Country.” The book as a 
whole is the world’s greatest hymn and 
prayer book. If you must select, you 
might follow such roads as these: 
Nature Psalms— 

8, 19, 29, 93, 104 

Patriotic— 
46, 68, 74-76, 78, 105-7 
Problem Psalms (Why do the wicked 

prosper ?)— 
37, 49, 73, 91 

Meditations— 

1, 23, 40, 62, 139 
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Prayers— 
3-5, 16-17, 25, 63, 80, 90, 94 
Public Worship— 
24, 50, 84, 95-100 
“Pilgrim Psalms”— 
120-136 
Confession— 
32, 51 
Home Sickness— 
42-43 
Joy and Trust 
27, 33-34, 103 
and many others. 


Remember that they cover all the 
moods of a deeply religious people during 
600 years, sorrowful, jubilant, vengeful, 
forgiving, spontanéous, formal, private, 
public, armies on the march, pilgrims on 
the quest, exiles in their loneliness, 
nature lovers and mystics in their 
ecstasy. 


(c) Another excursion would be to 
the holy places, the Sanctuaries where 
men and women were found by their 
future vocation. You may begin with 
Gen. 2-3, the vocation of humanity; Gen. 
28, Jacob at Bethel; Ex. 3, Moses at the 
backside of the wilderness; Gideon at 
the threshing floor, Judges 6: 7; Ruth 
with Naomi, Ruth 1; Samuel on his cot 
in the Tabernacle, 1 Sam. 3; David in 
the hill pasture, 1 Sam. 16; Solomon at 
Gibeon, 1 Ki. 3; Elisha following the 
plow, 1 Ki. 19; Esther 4, hesitant in the 
women’s quarters; Is. 6, Youth in the 
Temple; Lk. 1, the Annunciation; Jesus 
in His Father’s house, Luke 2; and 
wrestling with opportunity, Matt. 4; 
there also the Sons of Zebedee mending 
their nets; each and all of these realiz- 
ing with Abraham as he pled for Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Gen. 18, and with the 
Suffering Servant in Is. 53, how sacred, 
how glorious, is personal influence; and 
with Jonah, the sacredness of our com- 
mon humanity. 


(d) Another excursion would be to 
those great chapters that reveal the Art 
of the Management of Life: Passing by 
the book of Proverbs, already referred to, 
look up Ex. 20; Deut. 6, and 8; Josh. 24; 
Job 19, 23, 28; Eccles. 14; Is. 32, 40, 55; Jer. 
31; Dan. 12; Micah 6; Matt. 5-7, 13, 19, 
21; John 13; Rom. 12; 1 Cor. 12, 13; Gal. 
5; Eph. 6; Phil. 3, 4; Col. 3; 1 Thess. 5; 
2 Tim. 2; Jas. 1, 3; 1 Pet. 2; 2 Pet. 1; T 
Jn. 4; Rev. 2, 3. 


(e) One more would be, as John 
Bunyan would say, “to the Delectable 
Mountains,” for outlook upon Destiny; 
this takes us from end to end of the 
Bible: Gen. 1; Moses in the cleft of the 
rock, Ex. 33, 34; Pss. 8, 23, 90, 139; Matt. 
25; John 3, 4, 14; Acts 17; Rom. 8; 1 
Cor. 15; and that majestic roll call of 
heroes in Heb. 11, and 12: 1-2, showing 
Jesus exalted, glorious, at the end of the 
vista, victorious harbinger of human 
destiny; whose radiance appears again 
in 1 John, and in Rev. 1 and 22, where 
you stand with the Seer of Patmos gaz- 
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Family Night At Swift Memorial 


way that Swift Memorial Church, 

Sagamore, Massachusetts, Clark W. 
Myers, pastor, tied up religion with fam- 
ily life. It is worth trying some Sun- 
day or midweek evening. 


T= following program shows the 


THE PROGRAM 


Platform fitted up as a living room. 
Lights off in the church, only stage 
lights were on. 


Hymn Themes (Played by piano, violin 
and saxophone) 
“In the Gloaming by the Fireside” 
“Home Sweet Home.” 


Bible, Acts 10: 1-3. 
Prayer 
The Spirit of Home— 
1. Reading: “The House by the side of 
the Road,” Foss. 
(Green Spotlight) 
(Hymn Theme, In the Gloaming 
by the Fireside) 


2. Reading: “A House is not a Home,” 
Sykes. 
(Green Spotlight) 
(Hymn Theme, “In the Gloaming 
by the fireside’’) 


3. Reading: “Home,” Guest. 
(Green Spotlight) 
(Hymn Theme, 

Home.’’) 


Pastor 


“Home Sweet 


Notices 
Offering (Hymn Themes played) 
Violin Solo 
Vocal Duet, ‘“Mother’s Evening Prayer” 
Vocal Solo, “There’s a Dear Little Spot,” 
Huston 
Violin Solo 
Building a Christian Home. 
Brief Remarks Pastor 
First Speaker—With large Bible— 
(Spotlight on Bible) 
“The Bible is essential to every 
Christian home. It might be called the 


neglected Book. Every child in the 
home should have his own Bible. It 
will increase the interest in Bible 
reading if the Bible is read verse about 
by the entire family.” 

Response. “Wonderful Bible.” 


Second Speaker—With large picture of 
Christ— 

(Spotlight on picture) 

“Beautiful pictures make a room 
beautiful. Here is a picture which is 
not only beautiful to look at, but car- 
ries a beautiful thought. It symbolizes 
that Christ is the Head of this Home. 
Christ must become the conscious 
guest of every Christian Home. 

Response. “More Love to Thee, Oh 
Christ.”—Choir 

Third Speaker—With S. S. and Church 
periodicals— 

(Spotlight on Church paper) 

“The Christian home cooperates in 
every way with the church. Through 
the church papers the home keeps in 
touch with not only church news, but 
with the news of the world. The 
Christian Home contributes every 
week to the church budget.” 

Response. “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” 
—Choir 
Fourth Speaker— 

“Besides these visible helps from the 
Christian there is that deeper help 
which we may term as Spiritual help 
The Christian Home backs the church 
with her sympathies, best wishes and 
prayers.” 

Response, “Sweet Hour of Prayer’”—Choir 
Evening Worship Led by Pastor 
Brief Remarks concerning God’s Bless- 
ings. 
Hymn Sung by choir which is on plat- 
form.—‘Day is dying in the West” 
Twenty-third Psalm read in unison 
Prayer Song—“Evening Prayer” 
Closing Hymn—‘“Faith of Our Mothers” 
—Sung by congregation 
Benediction. 





ing at the pearly gates of the journey’s 
end. 

Search the Scriptures; read your Bible 
as fearlessly and expectantly as you 
would some volume fresh from the press. 
Be assured that it will become a lamp to 
your feet and a light to your path down 
through the years of your pilgrimage. 





TITHING EDUCATION MADE EASY 


Any church may now put on a Ten 
Weeks’ course of tithing education, right 
in the midst of its other activities, and 
at a ridiculously small cost. 

The Layman Company, which has dis- 
tributed many millions of pamphlets on 
the tithe, now announces an attractive 
new series, at so low a price that distri- 
bution to an entire church through ten 
weeks costs only two cents and a half 
per family. 

A set of samples and full particulars 
will be sent free of charge upon request. 

Please give your denomination, also 
mention the Church Management. 

The Layman Company, 730 Rush 
Street, Chicago. 


Joy In One’s Work 


Only the other day, while walking 
along the street, I had my attention at- 
tracted to a fruit vender on the corner. 
He was standing in front of his little 
pushcart, which he had made a dream 
of beauty. All over the top of the cart, 
in separate little compartments, was 
spread a variety of fruit, candies, and 
other little articles for sale. The dis- 
play had a pattern, based evidently on 
the idea of color. Attractive as it was, 
the peddler did not seem to be satis- 
fied, but was bending over his wares, 
altering a little arrangement here, giv- 
ing a little extra touch there. I paused 
for a time, and watched him, He seemed 
so absorbed in the arrangement of his 
fruit and other goods, that I wondered if 
he was not losing customers by paying 
no attention to the passersby. But 
there was a light of sheer joy on his 
face which perhaps was better than any 
sale. No work could be more humble 
than this, but this Italian peddler had 
poured his life into it and made it won- 
derful. 

John Haynes Holmes in Some Notes 
on a Sane Philosophy of Life; The 
Community Pulpit. 
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Fighting For Crowds 
(Continued from Page 10) 


the most advanced in its methods of 
any of our American churches, recog- 
nizes the place of this new type of 
preaching by its Riverside Guild and its 
canday evening dramatic productions, 
with due and proper setting of scripture 
and prayer and music. Here secular 
drama with real preaching power is used 
freely with the biblical material. The 
Sunday Evening Committee of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Pasa- 
dena, has set a still further mark by in- 
troducing the drama, as Osgood, into 
the Sanctuary, using as Riverside the 
wide field of possible materials without 
limitations to those which are biblical, 
but making use of them as the text, or, 
may we say, animated scripture, from 
which the preaching message which fol- 
lows is drawn. With a full year’s ex- 
perience, now lengthening into two, 
with this new method Dr. Merle Smith, 
minister of the church and himself a 
preacher of recognized ability, pro- 
nounces it distinctly a success. 


New Methods in a Gothic Church 


It is easy to see how such methods, 
used in a dignified way, can be success- 
fully used in the less formal type of 
church with the non-liturgical setting. 
The pulpit platform affords much 
broader treatment in this method than 
the conventional chancel, with its altar 
and cross. Even where these are not 
sacramental in character but merely 
symbols there is a certain sense of fit- 
ness which exerts its continual re- 
straint. 

Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, with a beauti- 
ful chancel setting of the latter type, 
faced squarely this problem. Too fre- 
quently non-liturgical churches have 
shown their indifference, if not actual 
ignorance of the fitting use of such set- 
tings. If these are to retain any value 
as symbols, if they are to be real con- 
tributions to the worship of the congre- 
gations using them, they must be re- 
spected and used with due appreciation 
of their sacramental meanings as well. 
Merely good taste certainly should cau- 
tion their users against flagrant errors 
offensive to every person familiar with 
their historic meanings and the ecclesi- 
astical conventions governing their use. 
With all these things in mind the Sun- 
day evening program of this church has 
been worked out with a view to variety, 
yet with an earnestness of purpose 
which seeks to make all the methods 
used contribute definitely to the major 
purpose of the Christian Church. 

It is possible to use the dramtic 
method, confining the action to the 
steps of the chancel and the space im- 
mediately at their top, without losing in 
any degree the reverence and worship- 
fulness of the formal setting. Spot and 
flood lights are concealed in the transept 
balconies, contributing their aid as the 
lights of the church are dimmed. 
Changes of setting or acts are made 
under the cover of dimmed lights. Only 
the most limited number of properties 
are used, and no back drops or scenery. 
In this way, altar and cross are never 
hidden but dimly suggest from the 
background their own contributions to 
atmosphere. The approach of the actors 
is either from the audience, by center 
aisle or transepts, or from passages at 


(Now turn to Page 24) 
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Sunday School room!” 


No wonder Mary can hardly believe her eyes. 
Last week, Sunday School was a dreary looking 
place. The floor was old and dirty. But now a colorful 
Sealex Floor smiles up at her—makes the whole room 
more cheerful. 

Remodeling the Sealex way is not expensive. 
Quiet, comfortable Sealex Floors may be installed 
easily and quickly right over your present floors. 
They will do much to make the church more inviting 
—to the older generation as well as the younger. 
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They can never splinter or crack. An occasional wax- 
ing keeps them like new. They never have to be 
scraped or painted, 
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Fighting For Crowds 
(Continued from Page 23) . 


either side of the chancel, concealed by 
the chancel hangings. Only such char- 
acters as are symbolic of angels or 
prophets approach from the space im- 
mediately before the altar. Comparing 
this use with that of Riverside the 
writer feels the distinct gain in the 
churchly setting over the more definitely 
theatrical setting of the Riverside Guild 
Hall. The worshipful, the religious sug- 
gestion is much stronger. The limita- 
tions of this use rule out certain types 
of drama, lengthy productions, with 
many changes of setting and consider- 
able action. Such are taken to Brewer 
Hall, where a full size theatrical stage 
is available, yet scenes from “The Fool,” 
“The Enemy,” Drinkwater’s “Abraham 
Lincoln” and the like have been used 
most successfully. 


Variety in Sunday Evenings 


Variety is secured in many ways. Book 
sermons, with the dramatization of cer- 
tain vivid chapters, attract those who 
have read the book and wish to see it 
in this new form. Pageantry and even 
tableux make their contribution. A 
service of community friendship brought 
the young men’s choir from a Syrian 
Orthodox Church with the singing of 
part of the mass of that church, pre- 
ceded by its explanation by a fine young 
woman of Syrian extraction and followed 
by a brief story of the Eastern Church 
and a word of friendly appreciation 
from the minister of the welcoming 
church. At another service two min- 
isters, one a Negro, the other the 
church’s pastor, spoke, each on the 
theme “If I Were White, a Negro.” 
Visualizations—China of Today and 
Yesterday, with two fine young Chinese 
students in the modern and ancient garb 
of their race. College Night, with word 
from students home for vacation, all 
these served their part. 


Organizing For Crowds 


The young people of this church pro- 
posed that they be permitted to take 
over a monthly evening service in the 
church as their responsibility. The 
young people of the intermediate and 
high school departments of the church 
school, as well as of the Epworth League 
assumed the responsibility of filling the 
pews as pew hosts, with definite pew 
assignments. One boy, not to be caught 
short, invited enough folks to fill three 
pews. Needless to say, his pew was 
filled. Young people read the scripture, 
made the prayer, served as ushers and 
collectors, read the notices and presided. 


A speaker of their own choice preached. _ 


On one such occasion the young man 
from Yale who represented the youth of 
the world at the Disarmament Con- 
ference in Geneva gave the same speech 
he made there. The Ladies’ Aid, the 
Men’s Union also served on certain 
evenings as pew hosts and the numbers 
in attendance were accordingly in- 
creased. Even a hundred families, se- 
lected at random from among those who 
held no positions of responsibility in the 
church, even were unidentified with its 
organizations though in its membership, 
asked to serve as the hosts responsible 
for filling a pew seating six, gladly 
served and the congregations grew. The 
counted attendance for the six months 
period from Jan. 1st to July lst shows 
an average Sunday evening attendance 
of 465. 
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Taking Stock 


By F. A. Agar, New York City 


VERY well managed business takes 

a careful survey of the merchan- 

dise on hand, the bills receivable 
and payable, and the values of the 
physical properties of the concern. In 
addition to this the managers make an 
analysis of the past year’s business and 
of the prospects of the business to be 
expected in the immediate future. 

This is an equally good practice for a 
local church, in fact it is essential if 
progress is desired and expected. 

Lately a church informed me that, 
during the past year, 304 new members 
had been added. When this statement 
was followed by my instant question, 
“How many of those people are now en- 
listed to produce in the life of the 
church?” they complained that I was 
evidently not interested in evangelism. 
Later on they repented and took stock, 
only to discover that less than a hun- 
dred of those 304 new comers were in 
any way related to the life of the church 
in worship, work, witnessing or giving. 
That discovery did jolt them badly, but 
it led to a very thorough stock-taking 
which covered the whole life of the 
church and all its departments. Then 
some new methods of handling incoming 
members were instituted. No, not with- 
out some opposition from the people in 
the church who were quite content to 
go on in the old way no matter what 
results were obtained. But the earnest, 
serious-minded people persisted lovingly 
in their effort and finally succeeded in 
changing some bad habits after a month 
of prayerful discussion. 

Another discovery that this church 
made when taking stock was to find 
that nearly half of their lay spiritual 
leaders were incapacitated by age or 
other infirmities. The other half of 
these lay officers were consequently 
facing an unreasonable task, which they, 
therefore, could not perform with effi- 
ciency. The result was that due recog- 
nition and honor were given to the 
incapacitated officials as they were re- 
moved from active service, and with 
their help and blessing, other capable 
and active officials were trained to re- 
place them. This process toned up the 
whole official group, which discovered 
that an office is no honor except as it is 
honorably serviced. 


Yet a further discovery was made by 
this church in its thorough stock-taking, 
when the financial affairs of the church 
underwent scrutiny by all the official 
group. It was the first time in that 


church that anyone but the financial 
secretary had ever been allowed to see 
the money records of the members. Oh 
yes, of course, there was pronounced op- 
position when the proposal was made to 
the effect that all the officers should to- 
gether study the financial records of 
every member. But after some “cus- 
sion” and much discussion, the plan 
prevailed and it was done. The discov- 
ery that 39% of the members bore all 
the financial responsibility was a shock. 
This, of course, revealed that 61% of the 
members were allowing the other 39% 
to pay all their bills for church upkeep. 
That was shocking. However, it put the 
official group on their knees that night, 
and much earnest prayer was offered up 
that the Lord might lead them in a 
better way. He did, and today as a 
starter the figures are just reversed 50 
that 61% are now contributors of record. 
The leaders are still seeking to help the 
unenlisted 39% to take their place as 
stewards of God’s resources. It will be 
done before long. 


Let me just mention one more dis- 
covery that was made concerning the 
church finances. The pledges of 14 peo- 
ple were uncovered but not one cent had 
been paid on them during the ten 
months of that fiscal year. When some 
kindly questions were asked about these 
14 people the financial secretary replied 
that two of the 14 had made pledges 
each year for the past eleven years, but 
had never paid one cent on any of the 
pledges. The other 12 had not quite 
as bad a record as these two. “But 
what could be done in such cases?” you 
ask. Oh, they did it, and in 12 out of 
the 14 cases it produced a changed atti- 
tude, not to mention, God’s money. It 
was a prayerful, loving, cleansing, ef- 
fective piece of personal work that 
raised the ministry values of the men 
who did the personal interviewing of the 
delinquents. It raised the tone of the 
whole official group, who were in prayer 
while the personal work was going on. 
That finally reacted upon the whole 
church in a fine way. One of the 14 
turned out to be a hopeless case, and he, 
like Judas, cut himself off from the 
fellowship of the church. 


That left just one of the 14 unac- 
counted for. His story turned out to be 
interesting. He had been a member 
about a year, and two months after he 
had joined the church a pledge card had 
been presented to him and he had made 
a pledge. Within a week he lost his 
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employment, and had been without work 
for ten months. Of course, he could not 
pay, and, of course, the church should 
not have expected him to pay. The 
pledge-to-pay card should have been re- 
turned to him through one of the lay 
members, with a loving message, and the 
assurance that they would help him to 
find work. But nothing like this had 
ever been done. Now they are doing 
things in this way as one result of just 
a simple process of stock-taking of a 
spiritual nature. 

It seems to me that many another 
church might profit the Kingdom and 
the church membership if it would have 
a prayerful, loving stock-taking of the 
same sort. 





THE SON OF A KING 


In the annals of France is the story of 
the son of Louis XVI. As a young prince 
he was handed over to vicious men with 
the express command that they should 
wreck his character. The vilest, lowest 
influences were to be let loose that this 
child of royalty might become the mock- 
ery of the enemies of the court. 

No boy, prince or pauper, has ever 
been brought face to face with such 
shamefulness as that to which the young 
prince was exposed. Unmentionable were 
the temptations placed in his path, in- 
describable the company into which he 
was thrown. But to it all the young 
prince had only one answer to make: 

“I CANNOT DO THAT FOR I AM 
THE SON OF A KING.” 


Youth is too good for some things— 
too good to lie, to cheat, to steal, to 
poison its body, to damn its soul. “I 
cannot do that for I am the son of a 
king!” It is a good slogan for Youth. 
Make yourself a sharer in the aristocracy 
of God. 


O. G. Herbrecht in Facing North; Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc. 


PURSUE LOVE! 


Pursue love! Be like the Moravian 
Church when threatened with dissention; 
Zinzendorf suggested that instead of 
Argument they should meet together and 
study the first epistle of John. Day af- 
ter day they met and read, and then on 
August 13, 1727, a great thing happened. 
They went to Berthelsdorf for their 
love-feast, their agape. As they spoke 
and prayed the place where they were 
assembled was shaken, and a thrill went 
through the waiting company. They 
turned to each other and said, “What 
is this? Surely this must be the Spirit 
of Pentecost,” and when afterwards they 
were asked to describe what had hap- 
pened, they gave answer: “That day we 
learned to love; to love Christ and to 
love each other;” and they never yet 
have returned to their argument. In- 
Stead of that, they started a prayer- 
meeting which, in relays, lasted without 
intermission for over a hundred years! 


W. Y. Fullerton in The Christly Life; 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Biessedness is a whole eternity, older 
than damnation. 
Richter 





“44.N the Reconstruction Period now under 
I way the prudent man can not neglect 

well selected Life Insurance as an essen- 
tial to any sound plan of Family Security 


and Welfare. 


ance at minimum cost? Mail a card 
or the coupon below. 


Ai. we help you plan for sound insur- 
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Here Is Ready 
MoneyForYourChurch 
Fight For Prohibition 








KEEP AND 
ENFORCE 








THE NEW YORKER 
Keep and Enforce 


T was Mr. Herbert B. Sansom, a court stenog- 

rapher, who thought up the metal plates for 

autos reading: “Keep and Enforce Prohibition.” 
The idea came to him when he was taking testi- 
mony in shorthand for Seabury—Sansom helped 
handle the testimony given in private, thus miss- 
ing all the uproar of the courtroom and having 
time to think. Thought he: if the “Repeal Pro- 
hibition” plates sell so well, “Keep Prohibition” 
plates ought to sell well, too, it being well known 
that there are two sides to the question. So he 
ordered from a sign company five thousand red- 
white-and-blue metal plates, four and a half by 
eleven and a half inches, reading: ‘Keep and 
Enforce Prohibition.’”” Then he sent word to 
fifteen thousand Methodist and Presbyterian min- 
isters throughout the country and to hundreds 
of religious publications. Orders began to come 
in. By the first of June, half of his plates were 
sold; by the middle of June, he had to have ten 
thousand more made, and now he has another 
order in for fifty thousand. Ministers, Anti- 
Saloon League people, and W.C.T.U. workers 
take most of the plates. He sells them for a 
dollar a dozen and they retail at twenty-five cents 
apiece, so the ministers, etc., make a nice profit 
in supporting the Cause. Upstate New York, In- 
diana, and Michigan are the best markets; Kansas, 
the poorest, Sansom says. 


The Rev. Weaver K. Eubank, M.A., Th.M., 
D.D., of the Ninth Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia, wrote to Sansom: “You are a godsend.” 


You buy the auto plates at one dollar a 


dozen or $7.50 per hundred. Your ready 
profit on a hundred is $17.50. Sample 25¢. 


You buy 10,000 correspondence seals for 
$9.00. The young folks sell them for a 
penny each. Your sensational profit is 
$91.00. Sample FREE. 


You buy windshield or window stickers 
for a dollar a hundred or $7.50 a thousand. 
Your quick profit on a thousand is $42.50. 
Sample FREE. 


PROHIBITION BUTTONS, 100 for 
$1.90. 


Why not meet the challenge of Repeal 
publicity and earn these enormous profits? 
There is no time to lose. Act quickly! 


Send no money if you prefer—COD 
orders promptly filled and welcome. 


o « « CROs «sx 


SANDY'S 


Tribune Bldg. Dept.cM New York City 
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Unified Worship Program 


At Craddock, Virginia 
By J. Shenton Lodge 


DGAR ALLAN PO—I almost wrote 
Poe. But it should be Potts—Ed- 
gar Allan Potts—an _ interesting 

and exceedingly popular young man now 
serving as pastor of The Craddock 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at 
Craddock, Virginia. 


You can omit the “Reverend” when 
addressing him without any sense of dis- 
respect, and call him by his last name 
with a personal feeling of genuine af- 
fection. Yet, withal, he possesses a quiet 
dignity and earnestness of purpose that 
has rapidly brought the community to a 
glad recognition of his intelligent leader- 
ship. 


Potts is one of that present, refreshing 
generation of thinking, seeking, reason- 
ing young men that is not wholly con- 
tent to follow the groove of traditional 
religious expression if a better groove 
can be found. He has learned how to 
distinguish between a groove and a rut; 
and, when old methods prove to be no 
longer operative, he seeks some other, 
and newer plan. 


And one of these plans is of particular 
interest because it deals with a problem 
of church administration that is a source 
of difficulty and discouragement to a 
multitude of congregations of every de- 
nomination. 


When Potts went to Craddock he 
found the morning services to be indif- 
ferently attended by the congregation 
because of a disproportionate emphasis 
placed upon the Sunday school as re- 
lated to the Church Worship hour. 
When Sunday school was adjourned, 
most of the folks paraded back home. 
The old groove of tradition had become a 
rut and was being largely abandoned by 
the congregation without any new chan- 
nel to take its place. The very heart of 
the church program was being largely 
neglected, to the discouragement of the 
pastor and the hurt of the Church. It 
was a problem that was distressing many 
other congregations, but Potts decided 
to do something about it. And in com- 
paratively few months the attendance 
at his morning services was doubled, 
and the entire activities stepped up to a 
point of church efficiency and service 
that proved the worth of new methods 
in religious worship and expression. 


Potts has replaced the old method of 


Sunday school and church service as 
separate periods with a unified program 
of morning worship called “The Church 
School Service.” It is of an hour and a 
half duration, beginning at 9:45 A. M. 
and closing promptly at 11:15. In this 
service, which is carefully planned, wor- 
ship, study and sermon are correlated and 
follow the theme of the Sunday School 
Lesson, and varied programs are pre- 
sented by members of the Church and 
Sunday school. 


For the children, a definite program 
of worship is worked out. A Junior 
Church Service is conducted by the 
children twelve years of age and under. 
They have their own Board of Stewards, 
ushers, choir and program, with a ser- 
mon appropriate to their age delivered 
by a leader in children’s work. This is 
at present carried on by Rev. Arthur 
Stainback, of Hartford Divinity School. 


For the smaller children and babies a 
nursery is provided under capable young 
women so that the mothers of the con- 
gregation may attend the adult worship 
period. 


The entire program is run on schedule 
and the time for changing back and 
forth to and from classes is signified by 
the playing of an orchestra in the audi- 
torium, 


The plan has worked. The schedule 
below will show in detail, how it has 
worked. But if you would like to know 
why it has worked, I point out to you 
Edgar Allan Po—I almost wrote Poe. 
The name is Potts. 


CHurcH SCHOOL SERVICE 


9:45—opening devotional. 

9:50—Class Period. 

10:30—Devotional. In this period 
all worship together, and the 
program is presented by 
members of the Sunday 
School, following the special 
theme of the service. 


10:55—A. (In Church Auditorium) 
Sermon by the pastor. 
B. (In Junior Auditorium) 
Junior Church Worship with 
sermon by an assistant to 
the pastor. 
C. (In Primary Rooms) Nur- 
sery for those too young to 
attend either service. 


11:15—Benediction. 
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Lest We Forget 


A World Peace Service for the Church 
By Harold E. Carlson 


This service will take just one hour for production. It may be used either as a 

pantomime or a drama. If used as a drama it is well to have each act intro- 

duced by the minister’s reading offstage. Full information is given for the 

musical selections. This service, if seriously presented will reveal the futility 
of war as nothing else can do. We commend it heartily. 


The Scene 


HE auditorium is in darkness. The chancel is converted 
l into a living room by the use of rugs, a davenport, an 
end table, large armchair, two or more straight chairs, 
small table, end-table lamp and a floor lamp. A few 
footlights are necessary to light up the faces of the char- 
acters. Piano lamps can be used if footlights are not avail- 
able. The davenport is down R; the small table is up C; 
and the large armchair, with floor lamp to right and back, 
down L. A straight chair is down R beyond end-table. 
Screens up R and L suggest rooms and serve as entrances. 


No curtains are necessary between scenes. 


The Cast 
The Father—A man about 65. 
The Mother—A woman about same age. 
The Son—About 22. 
The Daughter—About 20. 
Bob, her Fiance—About 23. 
Properties 
All the stage properties are on the stage and arranged be- 
fore the entire production. 
Scene I 
Magazines are on end-table. Newspapers are in armchair 
and on davenport. Sheet of tissue paper and ribbon for 
wrapping up a vase are on table up C. 
Hand— 
Father—A slip of paper and a pencil; a folded sheet 
of paper in pocket. 
Mother—A wrist watch. 
Son—A notebook; a newspaper. 
Daughter—A wrist watch; small, bright-colored vase 
wrapped in store paper. 


Scene II 


Newspapers on davenport. 
Hand— 
Daughter—A newspaper. 
Son—A newspaper. 
Bob—A gruesome War-poster on “Militarism,”’ about 
three by five feet. See directions in Scene II. 


Scene III 
Knitting and needle in small basket under end-table. A 
newspaper at “door” L; letter at “door” L. 


Scene IV 


Newspaper in arm chair. 
Photograph of Son lying on end-table. 
Telegram at “door” L. 
Bible on end table. 
Hand— 
Bob—Crutches. 
Costumes 


All the characters wear modern street dress, except Bob in 
Scene IV who is dressed in military uniform. The daughter 
wears street dress with accessories and a summer hat in 
Scene I. In Scene II she slips on a nurse’s uniform on which 
small red crosses have been sewed on left sleeve and head- 
band. Before this she has worn an afternoon dress. In. Scene 
IV a more formal dress is appropriate. 

Mother and father wear conservative clothes throughout 
the Service. Both are dressed in light-colored clothes in 
Scene I and dark ones in the remainder of the Service. 

The son wears a college sweater with “letter” or college in- 
signia in Scene I, and a coat instead of it in Scene II. 

Bob wears a business suit in Scenes I and II. In Scene IV 
he appears in military uniform with over-seas cap, one eye 
bandaged, an arm in sling, and on crutches. His face is pale 
and worn, and he looks ill. 

In order to allow sufficient time for change of costumes be- 
tween scenes, the organist continues the theme of the music 
at the end of each scene and any other appropriate music. 
This affords ample time for hasty changes of costume, and 
yet does not make the service over an hour long. 


Music 


All the music used can be obtained from any large music 
store in about ten days. 

Organ Prelude—“The Recessional” (Rudyard Kipling and 
Reginald DeKoven) published by Theo. Presser Co., 1712 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., written for soprano or tenor 
in F with ’cello obligato, but is appropriate as organ prelude 
without voice. ’Cello obligato may, or may not, be used. 

Scene I. Hymn, “O God of Love”’—Tune, Brookfield. In 
Methodist Episcopal Hymnal, No. 705. The music is con- 
tinued for a time while the characters change costume. If 
another selection is required the hymn, “O Beautiful for 
Spacious Skies” is appropriate. 

Scene II. “Till We Meet Again”’—War song by Raymond 
B. Egan & Richard A. Whiting. Published by Jerome H. 
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Remick Co., New York, N. Y. “The Rose Of No Man’s Land” 
—War song—Jack Caddigan and James A. Brennan, pub- 
lished by Leo. Feist, Inc., New York, N. Y. “Till We Meet 
Again” is continued at end of scene while characters change 
costumes. If another selection is needed the War song, 
“There’s A Long, Long Trail” by Stoddard King and Zo El- 
liott, and published by M. Witmark & Sons, New York, N. Y., 
may be used. 

Scene III. “God Spare Our Boys Over There”—War song 
—by William Jerome and J. F. Mahoney, published by Leo. 
Feist, Inc., New York, N. Y. “Keep The Home Fires Burn- 
ing’—War song—by Lena Guibbert Ford and Ivor Novella, 
published by Chappell & Co., Ltd., New York, N. Y. “Reces- 
sional”—anthem—by Rudyard Kipling and Reginald De- 
Koven, for male quartet or mixed quartet, published by Theo. 
Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. This num- 
ber is used at close of scene while characters are changing 
costumes. 

Scene IV. Hymn, “These Things Shall Be,” Tune, Truro, 
L. M., in Interchurch Hymnal, compiled by Frank A. Morgan 
and Katherine Howard Ward, and published by Bigelow and 
Main, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Hymn No. 276. 

Organ Prelude—“The Recessional” (Reginald DeKoven)— 
See “Music” under the introductory notes. 

Scene I—America in 1914—False Security 

MINISTER (Off stage)—We shall present to you this 
night such scenes associated with the World War as took 
place in an average American home before and during and 
after 1914. Within such a home on the Eve of the World War 
we meet the Father, the Mother, the Son, the Daughter, and 
Bob, her Fiance. 

(Enter father and mother from L. Father takes arm- 
chair, pulls out a sheet of paper and a pencil from his 
pocket and figures for a moment. Mother sits down on 
2ovenport, picks up magazine on.end table and reads. 
Father goes over and sits down beside her and shows her 
the figures.; 

FATHER—My dear, see what we made this year! 

(Hands her the slip of paper with figures.) 

It’s the best we’ve ever had. After the Christmas rush 
we can take that trip to Europe. 

MOTHER—That is what I have hoped we might do for 
some time. What a good year—nearly double last year. 

(Father draws a folded sheet of paper from his pocket.) 
FATHER—Look at this. I have sketched a plan for a new 

office building on that vacant lot I showed you last week. 

(Mother takes paper and examines it for a moment.) 
MOTHER—That would make an elegant structure. But it 

would involve us in such debt that if we could not meet pay- 
ments we would be bankrupt. 

(Father looks thoughtful a moment, rises, walks across 
room with hand to head as if in thought, and then 
turns towards Mother confidently.) 

FATHER—Daughter has just completed her college 
course, and Sonny will have his degree at the close of the 
summer session. Moreover, demand for our products is grow- 
ing. Business was never better—never more promising. 

MOTHER—But have you never stopped to consider that, 
after all, our business rests on rather precarious foundations? 
Suppose that every family in America wanted Holland dairy 
products, but we were unable to obtain them. 

FATHER—What do you mean? We've always been able 
to import plenty. 

MOTHER—Holland might do as Australia has done. I 
tried to buy a piece of wombat fur yesterday to repair my 
coat and I was unable to get it. 

The furrier told me that it is practically impossible to ob- 
tain wombat fur anymore because Australia, the sole pro- 
ducer, has an embargo prohibiting its exportation. 

(Father picks up the newspaper in the armchair, sits 
down, is thoughtful a moment, and then opens paper.) 
FATHER—Oh I think you’re borrowing trouble. Why 

here is a brief article on the revised tariff schedule. “Con- 
gress lowers tariff on many commodities.” Let me see if our 
products are affected. Ah! “The rates on a number of Hol- 
land dairy commodities have been materially lowered.” Well, 
that’s in our favor. 

MOTHER—But my dear, don’t you ever stop to consider 
that there are other things than our own tariff that might 
shut off our importation of Holland products? England 
might adjust her tariff so that all Holland’s exports went to 
British colonies only, or her merchant marine might cut off 
all exportation of Holland’s commodities to our country. Oh 
there are so many possible things that might put an end to 
our business tomorrow. And who can tell what may come out 
of the trouble between the nations in Europe? 

(Father rises and scratches his head.) 
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FATHER—Yes, such things could happen. You would 
want me to believe that our business is a rather insecure mat- 
ter. 

(Daughter and Bob enter L. Mother rises and Bob 
walks over and shakes hands with her and then indicates 
to her to sit down. Then he shakes hands with father 
who seats him in his large armchair. Father sits down 
on davenport beside mother; daughter on straight chair 
to L. of Bob.) 

DAUGHTER—Mother! Father! What do you think? Bob 
has a Fellowship to the University of Berlin. He’s going to 
Germany next week to study the chemistry of dyes. 

FATHER—Congratulations, Bob. Your father must be 
glad of that. 

BOB—Yes, he is. Father’s factory needs to learn some- 
thing about making fast dyes. He buys large quantities from 
Germany, even though he is a dye manufacturer. 

MOTHER—We’ll all miss you, Bob. You seem a very part 
of our home. The young folks will be lost without you here. 

DAUGHTER—That’s just what I told Bob, mother. But 
I’m glad he has this wonderful opportunity. And when his 
Fellowship expires he’s going to take charge of his father’s 
factory. 

MOTHER—How long do you expect to stay in Germany? 

BOB—Father wants me to go into several of the large 
German dye works after my year of study to learn their 
methods. 

MOTHER—But do you think it is wise to go now? 

BOB—Oh you mean because of the trouble in the Bal- 
kans? 

(Mother nods.) 

It does look bad, but I hardly think Germany will be drawn 
into it. If it becomes serious over there I’ll leave the country. 

(Daughter looks at her wrist watch and rises.) 
DAUGHTER—Don’t you think we’d better go down town 

now, Bob, and buy that gift for Marjorie? 

(Bob rises and then father also.) 

We'll be back shortly. 

(Daughter and Bob exit L. Father follows them to 
“door,” turns back and sits down in armchair.) 
FATHER—Daughter and Bob make a fine couple. But 

they’ll grow apart, now that Bob is going to Germany. 

MOTHER—A fine couple they do make. And they have 
already become so devoted to each other that I hardly think 
a year or so will separate them. 

(Son enters L with notebook under arm.) 

Son, we have news for you. Bob has received a Fellowship 
for study at the University of Berlin. 

(Son goes over to Mother, drops notebook on davenport 
beside her, sits down beside her and places his hand on 
her shoulder in token of affection.) 

SON—Isn’t that fine? I wonder how Sis feels about it. I’d 
like to find a girl as fine as my mother. 

(Mother looks up into his face with an appreciative 
glance and presses Son’s hand to her cheek.) 
FATHER—There aren’t many as fine as your mother, son. 

(Mother picks up notebook and turns pages.) 
MOTHER—Well, plenty of history notes today. 
SON—Yes, interesting class. I wanted to show you. 

(Son takes notebook.) 

Here’s what the professor said: “We are living in an un- 
precedented age. By slow and painful toil mankind has de- 
veloped a civilization which never before was so richly blessed 
with comfort and well-being. We live in the age of the fly- 
ing machine, telephone, wireless telegraph and automobile. 
Medical science has brought new discoveries which have 
lengthened life and cured diseases never before fully under- 
stood. Influenza, a disease which formerly wiped out great 
numbers of communities, is held in check. Malaria and yel- 
low fever, once the bane of the semi-tropical lands, are now 
understood and are under control. Tuberculosis and social 
diseases are today scientifically controlled by enforced govern- 
mental legislation. Compulsory sanitation and hygiene have 
not only almost totally eradicated smallpox and typhoid fever, 
but even such a pest as the body louse—once so common— 
which carries the deadly typhus germ. 

“And for well nigh a hundred years now, the world has ex- 
perienced no international war. Of course, there have been 
many small wars and there are now many national disputes. 
But in this enlightened age it is hardly conceivable that any 
of these difficulties could result in an international warfare 
such as the Napoleonic wars. International commerce would 
not permit it. The nations of the world are so dependent 
upon one another that any international dispute which en- 
dangered world commerce would immediately be suppressed.” 

FATHER—Yes, certainly, an international war would 
never take place today. The large corporations in our coun- 
try would not permit a war to go on that would interfere 
with international commerce. 
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MOTHER—Your professor ought to know what he is 
talking about, but it seems to me that he is deluding himself 
and the class into a false security. Until there is less hatred 
among men and nations than today, I see nothing to prevent 
international warfare. Look at the Balkan situation, that’s 
getting serious. 

(Father picks up newspaper on arm of armchair and 
begins perusing it.) 

FATHER—Oh, there have always been wars in the Bal- 
kans. Sometimes they have looked threatening, but nothing 
ever came of them. This is yesterday’s Times. ...I read 
the headlines of an article about the Balkan trouble... . 
Here it is: “Russia Alarmed Over Austria’s Ultimatum to 
Serbia.” The papers have had that kind of news about Bal- 
kan wars for the last twenty years. 

(Mother looks at her watch.) 

MOTHER-—It’s time for the evening paper. Son, step out 
and see if it has arrived. 

(Son goes off L and returns with a newspaper, goes over 
to davenport and sits on arm and reads.) 
SON—“European Nations in State of War—Germany and 

Russia, Austria and Russia, Germany and France, at Swords’ 
Points.” 

(He turns to the editorial page.) 

Oh, let’s see what McLaughlin says: “The assassination, 
two weeks ago, of Franz Ferdinand, heir to the throne of 
Austria Hungary, by an insane Serbian student, has engen- 
dered most hostile feelings between the central nations of 
Europe. Austria is determined to show the world that her 
name and honor must not be sullied. Germany joins with 
Austria in urging the Serbian government to adopt diplomatic 
measures in restraint of national propaganda in Serbia against 
the Austrian government. But Serbia’s reply to the demands 
of Austria has caused Germany to see new light on the 
trouble and she has reversed her sympathies. 

“Germany does not want a war that will endanger the 
peace of Europe. Russia has long considered herself pro- 
tectress of the Balkan States and therefore sympathizes with 
Serbia. France is ready to join Russia. And England is be- 
ing drawn into the trouble. Because of her military alliance 
with France, England is drawn into sympathy with Serbia 
and Russia against Austria. Germany has realized too late 
that the affair between Serbia and Austria is threatening the 
peace of all Europe. Germany is now seeking to persuade 
Austria to settle her trouble with Serbia. But England doubts 
Germany’s motive. 

“Germany’s hasty view of the situation in the beginning 
has drawn her into war in spite of all efforts to the contrary. 
The Kaiser has corresponded with the Czar of Russia by 
telegraph warning him about endangering the peace of all 
Europe by entering into the dispute between Serbia and 
Austria. But Russia has not heeded the warning and is 
mobilizing for war. Germany has demanded that Russia 
halt preparations for war. But the request has been ignored 
and Germany is now mobilizing. 

(Enter daughter and Bob, L. And then with some 
alarm, he exclaims:) 

Today a state of war exists between Germany and Russia, 
Austria Hungary and Russia, and Germany and France. 

(Daughter takes off her hat, lays it and package—a 
vase—on end table. Bob stands down L.) 
DAUGHTER—And are you talking about that stupid war, 

too? That’s all we heard downtown. Are they talking war 
at summer school? 

(Son nods assent.) 

Well, I’m sick and tired of hearing about nothing but 
war in Europe. What do we care about their troubles? I’ve 
had enough trouble this afternoon trying to find a gift for 
Marjorie’s shower. 

(Unwraps her package.) 

And look. This is the best I could find. 

(Son picks up vase and examines it.) 

SON—lIt ought to be good. I see it’s “Made in Germany.” 
When it comes to buying pottery with fast dyes we have to 
get it from Germany. And believe me, if war in Europe 
shuts off German exports you'll take longer than an afternoon 
to find a vase like this one. 

DAUGHTER—Oh, well. .... 

(Looks at watch.) 

Why, it’s time to go, I declare. We have to be there 
early. 

(Rewraps the vase in tissue paper on small table and 
puts on her hat.) 

I hope we don’t hear any more about war in Europe. 
If anyone mentions it at the shower I’m going to leave. 

(Daughter and Bob exit L.) 

SON—Sis may change her mind about the trouble in 
Europe. Dad, I admire the attitude of Germany in this 
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European trouble. She realizes that Europe cannot afford 
to have the peace of the nations endangered. 

(Picks up magazine and reads caption.) 

“Germany Seeks to Pacify the Angry Nations of Europe.” 
Just as my history professor said today: “Germany has had 
enough of wars. She is a nation of scholars, theologians, 
musicians, inventors. All her cultured people realize that war 
is only destructive to all that has been painfully achieved 
through centuries of civilization.” 

(Mother picks up a newspaper.) 

MOTHER—Yes, son. I was reading in yesterday’s Times 
that ... Here it is: “Germany realizes that the European 
trouble can easily drag the entire world into war. The fol- 
lowing telegram was sent by Germany to Austria: ‘We de- 
cline to allow ourselves toa be drawn into a world conflagration 
wantonly and with no regard to our advice.” 

And then it says further on that if Austria has made a 
European war possible, Russia is fast making it inevitable. 
Only a spark is necessary to make a great conflagration out 
of all the friction and fear existing between the nations of 
Europe. I dread to think what might be the outcome of such 
a conflagration. 

SON—Germany has done all she could to avert a Euro- 
pean war. It would be a pity if Germany should be forced 
into a war she seeks to avert after she has tried to pacify 
the quarreling nations. 

FATHER—Oh, the troubles in the Balkans have long 
years entangled the European nations but nothing serious 
ever came of them. The culture of the nations of Europe 
will not permit war even though things look serious just now. 

MOTHER—It’s not culture that will save Europe from 
war. Culture without God is the danger of modern civiliza- 
tion. Our minister was right. When God is left out of the 
life of nations the result is war. The world today needs 
God. I thought we sang a fitting hymn at church last Sun- 
day—‘O God of Love, Make Wars to Cease.” 

(Organist strikes chord and mother (otherwise a bari- 
tone soloist behind screen to one side of stage) sings fol- 
lowing stanzas of “O God of Love,” Methodist Episcopal 
Hymnal, tune, Brookfield, Number 1705:) 


O God of Love, O king of Peace, 

Make wars throughout the world to cease; 
The wrath of sinful man restrain, 

Give peace, O God, give peace again. 


Whom shall we trust but Thee, O Lord? 
Where rest but on Thy faithful word? 
None ever called on Thee in vain; 
Give peace, O God, give peace again. 


(Organist continues playing softly while characters go 
off stage and change costumes.) 


Scene II—The War Period—1917-1918—The Call Of War 


MINISTER (Off stage)—Lights on the stage will be ex- 
tinguished to indicate passage of time. 

The flames of the European conflagration soon touched 
every nation on earth. A state of prosperity in our country 
marked by rising prices on food, clothing and war materials, 
prompted Americans to view the war in Europe with vague 
and mingled feelings as a blessing shrouded in a curse. So 
long as the United States could be partner to, and yet not a 
part of the raging storm in Europe, Americans rested secure. 
But circumstances soon pointed to ominous censequences as 
our foreign commerce entangled us in the European war. 

Everybody waited for news on the next development in 
our diplomatic relations with the warring nations. Would 
United States succeed in keeping out of the bloody carnage? 

(Enter mother and father from L. Mother sits down 
on davenport and begins reading newspaper. Father 
sits down in arm chair. Mother throws down her news- 
paper and buries her face in her hands. Father goes 
to comfort her when she hands him the paper.) 

FATHER—‘United States Formally Declares War on 
Germany—United States and the Imperial German Govern- 
ment Are Now in a State of War.” Well, you were right, 
dear. Now we are in it. 

MOTHER—Oh, Sonny! Sonny! 

(Daughter enters with a newspaper.) 

DAUGHTER—Did you ever hear and see anything like 
this? “German atrocities in Belgium—Hospitals filled with 
the suffering and wounded are bombarded by German ar- 
tillery in their march upon France. Belgian boys and men 
are forced into the lines or they must die at the point of 
the bayonet. Towns and villages are plundered and burned 
as the Germans move upon France in Alsace Lorraine. Civil- 
ian population of Belgium is left penniless and homeless. 
Young women are forced to accompany the soldiers as they 
are torn from their loved ones. A poison gas blown by the 
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wind—a mixture of chlorine and phosgene—is dealing pain 
and death to the French army resisting the German advance. 
German planes drop bombs on innocent populations in 
France.” 

(Son enters L with newspaper.) 

SON—I picked up this Frisco paper this afternoon wait- 
ing for the stage. Listen! “Kaiser is reducing human 
corpses to fat and manufacturing them into soap for use in 
the German army. What can’t be used for soap is used for 
fertilizer.” That makes my blood boil. Is it any wonder 
that they call the Germans “Huns”? Bloodthirsty, ruthless 
fiends! And think! They are trying to force upon all the 
world their diabolical “Kultur”! 

(Father nods.) 

FATHER—Ever since the Franco Prussian War in 1870 
the Germans have been carefully planning to conquer the 
world. Every boy has been taught that it is his duty to make 
“Deutschland Ueber Alles.” 

(Bob enters with a folded poster which he begins to 
unfold. Father assists in unfolding it. All look at it. 
Daughter, after a glance, draws back horrified. This 
poster may be made if an actual War poster is not avail- 
able. It should be a gruesome picture labeled “Mili- 
tarism.” A War poster about 3 x 5 feet circulated dur- 
ing the War picturing a brutal German soldier carrying 
the almost nude body of a young woman. His face por- 
trays fiendish glee; blood drips from his boots and he 
leaves a trail of blood behind him.) 

BOB—Look! The government has just sent the office 
this poster which makes my blood boil. Just look at this. 
That’s Germany! What do you think of that? 

(Everyone is silent.) 

Well, I’ve decided that I am going to enlist. I am going 
to do my part to make the world safe for democracy. 

(At the shock of the news the Daughter sits down 
on chair R and to weep. Bob hands the poster 
to father who slowly folds it again. Bob goes over to 
daughter and comforts her. Son steps over to mother 
and places his arm around her shoulders. Father stands 
still for a moment holding the folded poster and then 
slowly steps back and lays it down on table up C.) 
Oh, it’s hard to do it, but I must. Will you wait for me? 
DAUGHTER —I'1ll always be waiting for you, Bob. 

(Organist strikes chord for refrain of War song, “Till 
We Meet Again,” by Raymond B. Eagan and Richard 
A. Whiting, and published by Jerome H. Remick & Co., 
New York, which is sung softly as a duet for soprano 
and tenor behind screen. Following words are sung:) 


Smile the while you kiss me sad adieu, 
When the clouds roll back, I'll come to you, 
Then the skies will seem more blue, 
Down in lover’s lane, my dearie, 
Wedding bells will ring so merrily, 
Ev’ry tear will be a memory, 
So wait and pray each night for me, 
Till we meet again. 


(As the singing draws to a close, Bob bids mother 
goodbye; then father and son in turn. Daughter stays 
beside him on his L during each time he bids them good- 
bye. She then goes to “door” with Bob and he com- 
forts her. They slowly go off L.) 

(Lights on stage are extinguished for a moment to in- 
dicate the passage of time. Mother and son move to- 
ward C during darkness. When lights are on again son 
steps to mother.) 

SON—Mother, I must also do my part. I’m going to 
enlist. I’m going to help fight in the war to end war. 

(Son places his hands on mother’s shoulders tenderly.) 
MOTHER—Son, I will never believe that a war can be 

fought that will end war. You cannot put out fire with fire. 
SON—Well, anyway, we must try. 
MOTHER—How true the words that everybody is sing- 
ing these days: 


I didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier, 

I brought him up to be my pride and joy; 
Who dares to place a musket on his shoulder, 

To shoot some other mother’s darling boy? 
Let nations arbitrate their future troubles, 

It’s time to lay the sword and gun away, 
There would be no war today, 

If mothers all would say, 
I didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier. 


(Organist repeats refrain of “Till We Meet Again” very 
softly while son bids mother, daughter, who has just 
entered stage from L, and father goodbye. When son 
bids daughter goodbye she puts her hands to her face 
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in grief and rushes off R, and behind screen hastily at- 

tires herself in the costume of a Red Cross nurse. 

Mother sinks on davenport and weeps. 

Lights are extinguished to indicate passage of time 

When lights come on again mother is still on daven- 
port weeping. Father goes to her, sits down beside her 
comfortingly.) 

FATHER—There is one thing to comfort us, my dear. 
Our boy is gone, but we still have our girl. We must be 
brave in such times as these. In many homes the call to 
war has come to both son and daughter. We can still be 
grateful that our daughter has not left us as a Red Cross 
nurse. 

(Organist plays softly the refrain of “The Rose of No 
Man’s Land,” by Jack Caddigan and James A. Brennan 
and published by Leo Feist, Inc., and on second time 
played is sung as a tenor solo off stage. Following words 
are used:) 


There’s a Rose that grows on No Man’s Land, 
And it’s wonderful to see; 
Though it’s sprayed with tears, 
It will live for years, 
In my Garden of Memory; 
It’s the one Red Rose the soldier knows, 
It’s the work of the Master’s Hand, 
"Mid the War’s great curse, 
Stands the Red Cross Nurse, 
She’s the Rose of No Man’s Land. 


(On the words, “’Mid the War’s great curse,” the 
daughter enters R dressed as a Red Cross nurse.) 
DAUGHTER—The boys are not the only ones who can 
help drive the monster of militarism from the earth. We 
girls can help, too. I have enlisted as a Red Cross nurse. 
See my uniform. 

MOTHER—And now the demon of war wants my daugh- 
ter, too. 

(Organist plays very softly the refrain of “Till We 
Meet Again” while daughter bids mother and father good- 
bye. Father holds her hand and with difficulty releases 
her as she draws away slowly on the words,—as organ 
music is faintly heard—‘“We’re going over, we’re going 
over.”’) 

DAUGHTER—“We’re going over, and we won’t be back 
till it’s over, Over There.” 

(Organ music becomes a little louder. The refrain— 
“Till We Meet Again’—is continued as a final touch to 
the scene. Father goes over to mother after a few mo- 
ments and sits down beside her comfortingly. After a 
moment both slowly rise and exit L near the end of the 
refrain.) 


Scene III—The War Period—1917-1918—The Price of War 

MINISTER (Off stage)—Five months elapse. 

Young men and maidens heard the call of duty, for- 
sook home and loved ones, and accepted the challenge in the 
buoyant spirit of youth. Many were the homes of our land 
in those days that were emptied of youth almost over night. 
And sad and lonely homes they were. 

(Enter father and mother L who take armchair and 
davenport, respectively. Mother picks up her knitting 
and aimlessly works at it. Father sits with elbows on 
his knees, face in his hands, and looks at the floor. A 
brooding silence reigns over them like a threatening 
cloud foreboding evil. After a few moments mother 
speaks.) 

MOTHER—I have -been thinking of those words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, “If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong.” 
Oh, men of nations must learn before it is too late that if 
war is not wrong, nothing is wrong. 

President Wilson was right: “War comes from the seed 
of wrong, and not from the seed of right.” It is “the breaking 
out of pus from the sore of evil in the world. It takes the 
best and prostitutes it for the worst.” Oh, such a thing must 
not be again! 

(Father nods assent and then slowly crosses to mother 
and sits down beside her on the davenport comfortingly.) 
FATHER—My dear, I fear we are brooding overmuch 

for the children. Worry will avail us nothing. We must 
busy ourselves until they come home. 

(Father sits in armchair after these words. Organist 
strikes chord to War song, “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing,” by Lena Guibbert Ford and Ivor Novella, and pub- 
lished by Chappell & Co., Ltd., New York, which is sung 
as a solo by a soprano behind screen. First stanza and 
refrain are used:—) 
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They were summoned from the hillside, 
They were called in from the glen, 
And the country found them ready, 
At the stirring call for men. 
Let no tears add to their hardship, 
As the soldiers pass along, 
And although our heart is breaking, 
Make it sing this cheery song. 


Keep the Home Fires burning, 
While your hearts are yearning, 
’"Though the lads are far away, 
They dream of home. 
There’s a silver lining, 
Through the dark clouds shining, 
Turn the dark clouds inside out 
*Till the boys come home. 


MOTHER—Oh, how the boys must be dreaming of home! 
We can’t imagine the horror and suffering that they face 
Over There. 

Mrs. Thompson read a page to me this morning of a letter 
from her nephew at the Front in France. He was sitting in 
a Y. M. C. A. hut, writing the letter. In the room was a 
soldier whose chin and jaw had been shot away, and another 
whose face had been contorted by a shell which had carried 
away one eye and the bridge of his nose. He mentioned a 
British soldier who had trained seven months in England, 
had seen about five minutes of fighting on the Front, and was 
being sent back crippled for life. 

FATHER—That’s all true enough, my dear. But what 
can’t be helped must be endured. We must not dwell on 
these things. 

MOTHER—But it was what he said about his own ex- 
perience thai I can’t get out of my mind. He said that the 
past week had been Hell to him—poison gas, ceaseless roar- 
ing of guns, blood, death. Sometimes it seemed that his 
head would burst. Just a few nights before, one of his best 
friends was shot to pieces by a shell. He carried him in the 
darkness through barbed wires and shell holes for three hours 
to the nearest dressing station and watched him die. He 
said that was about the hardest knock he ever had in his 
life. “Believe me,” he said, “war is hell.” 

(There is a painful silence.) 

Oh, how I would like to know how Sonny is Over There 
tonight! 

(Organist strikes chord for refrain of the War song, 

“God Spare Our Boys Over There,” by Wm. Jerome and 

J. F. Mahoney, and published by Leo. Feist, Inc., New 

York, and mother sings the following words:) 


God spare our boys over there, 
Keep them in your tender care, 
Mothers are kneeling, loved ones appealing, 
Angels protect them somewhere, 
Hear our fervent pray’r— 
On bended knee, hear our heart’s rosary, 
And spare our boys over there. 


(If solo is sung by a soprano behind screen off stage, 
mother and father may kneel beside davenport with 
faces uplifted.) 

FATHER—We should not worry so much, my dear. We 
have had such hopeful and comforting letters from Sonny 
and Daughter. 

MOTHER—Yes, but those long casualty lists! Reading 
them day after day is wearing out my nerves. Oh, see 
whether or not the paper for today has come. 

(Father goes to “door” and returns with newspaper. 
She rises and goes over to him and they anxiously scan 
the paper. Suddenly father draws back and reads the 
fatal news.) 

FATHER—“Killed in Action, November 2, 1918, Chateau 
Thierry, John Smith, 2nd Lieutenant, American Expeditionary 
Forces.” 

(Mother faints on davenport; father revives her by 
fanning with the newspaper. Lights are extinguished 
again to indicate the passage of time. When lights are 
on again there is a knock off stage L. Father goes to 
“door” L and returns with a Special Delivery Letter. He 
opens it hastily and reads. Mother comes to his side.) 
FATHER— 

Somewhere in France, 
October 15, 1918. 
Dear Mother and Dad: 

I am still back of the Front line trenches. Our regiment 
will not go forward for two weeks. I shall not need to suffer 
in the trenches for we shall begin an open offensive. 

It has rained almost every day for three months. Night 
after night the sky lets down steady torrents which turn the 
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whole country into a bog of slime. Up in the trenches the 
large mine craters are filled with stinking water. Bodies, 
and bits of bodies, and clots of blood, make the front line 
trenches a gruesome place. But I’m writing to tell you that 
I shall never need to suffer in the trenches because, when the 
offensive begins, we are going to pass the dug-outs all up. 
I shall therefore be saved the torture of the trench-foot. 
Standing in the slime for days and nights in their boots, the 
boys lose the sense of feeling in their feet. Cold and wet, 
their feet swell, then go dead, and then burn as though 
touched with red-hot irons. The surgeon cuts off their boots 
and blackened and rotting feet. But I am_so glad that I 
shall not even need to think I might ever have to go through 
any such suffering because we shall be in the open when the 
drive begins. And then we’ll march right into Berlin. 

I’m thriving on corn-willy, but I’ve had enough to last 
me the rest of my life. I’ll soon be home, mother, eating 
your pumpkin pie. 

What do you hear from Bob? When you write Sis, tell 
her I’m O. K. We'll all be home for Christmas. It’s soon 
over. Your loving son, John. 

Well, my dear, we can always be glad that sonny never 
had to stand in the trenches. 

(Mother and father take seats on the davenport.) 
(Organist plays “Recessional”’ by Rudyard Kipling and 

Reginald DeKoven, and published by Theo. Presser Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa., and male quartet or mixed quartet 

sings first and second stanzas behind screen. Instead 

of “Amen” at end use words, “O Lord.” Following words 
are sung:) 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 

Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, Lest we forget. 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the Kings depart, 

Still stand thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart, 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! (O Lord!) 


(Organist continues playing softly while father and 
mother exit L and change costumes.) 


Scene IV—About One Year Later—After 1918—The 
Folly of War 

MINISTER (Off stage) — 

For nearly a year after the Armistice our boys who had 
been spared the supreme sacrifice were returning home. The 
same bands whose music sent them into the world carnage 
with the pomp and glory of war, received them upon their 
return to American shores with strains of music that vainly 
sought to strike a note of victory. The faces of the boys 
who returned spoke in eloquent silence that all “the pomp 
of yesterday was one with Nineveh and Tyre.” The bands 
played on, and the colors were raised, but amidst the tumult 
changed hearts breathed a prayer that subdued the shout- 
ings of those who had put their trust in shot and shell. And 
the spirit of many an American home just after the War 
revealed all this. 

(Enter mother, father and daughter L. Mother sits 
down on davenport, picks up photograph of son on end- 
table and studies it. Father takes arm chair and reads 
newspaper. Daughter sits on chair R and reads maga- 
zine. 

There is a knock at the “door” L and daughter goes 
to “door” and returns with a telegram.) 
DAUGHTER—“Will arrive tonight at 8:30 p. m. Bob.” 

Only an hour and Bob will be here! . 

MOTHER—You will find Bob a different boy. All the 
world is different since the War. 

FATHER—Yes, and now we can see what a devil’s game 
this war was. Lies, camouflage, hyprocrisy, deceit, cunning 
propaganda! All delusion! We know now that it was pos- 
sible to carry on the War only because of malicious propa- 
ganda by both the Allies and the enemy. 

DAUGHTER—What do you mean, father? 

FATHER—Yesterday the papers contained a detailed con- 
fession by an army officer that he had fabricated the lie 
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during the War that the Germans were reducing human 
corpses to fat and manufacturing them into soap for use 
in the army. 

I was reading just today that ever since the middle of 
August, 1914, to the end of the War the American news- 
papers had little or no truth to publish about the War. 
American news was controlled because communication be- 
tween England and America had been limited to one cable. 
Our news in America about the War before the entrance of 
the United States was manipulated by England, and was 
aimed, of course, to win our sympathies, and, ultimately, our 
active co-operation. And to think that we believed before 
the War that international commerce would prevent a world 
war! 

DAUGHTER—Oh, I remember how you argued with 
everybody that big business would never permit a war which 
interfered with international commerce. 

(Sits down on davenport.) 

FATHER—I know otherwise now. Instead of big busi- 
ness in America having suffered, it has been enriched by the 
War. Yes, at the cost of the bloody death and suffering of 
our boys! Why, 18,000 new millionaires were made by the 
War! And according to figures by the industries themselves, 
107 reported a gain of over 100 per cent during the War. 
One industry reported a gain of over 4000 per cent, and an- 
other 7000 per cent. And almost unbelievable of all, one of 
the large American corporations made a profit during the 
four years of war of 290,999 per cent. The war was a delu- 
sion from beginning to end. 

DAUGHTER—I think we were all fooled, father. We 
were victims of a false idealism. We all fought, God knows, 
for what we sincerely believed was right, but we were so 
war-crazed that we couldn’t stop long enough to think things 
through. Who doesn’t know now how empty were those 
high-sounding phrases: Making America Safe For Democ- 
racy; The Fight For Freedom and Truth; A War to End 
Wars! 

(There is a knock at the “door” L.) 

O, Bob is here already! 

(She jumps up quickly and trips to “door.” Bob enters 
in military uniform, eye bandaged, and arm in sling, 
walking on crutches. He looks pale and worn, and is 
merely a shadow of life. As she meets Bob she draws 
back and stands aghast for a moment, and then em- 
braces and kisses him tenderly. Mother and father have 
risen to their feet and come over and greet Bob. Father 
and daughter then help him to the arm chair and seat 
him. Daughter leans on arm of chair with her arm 
about his shoulder. Mother and father sit down on dav- 
enport.) 

FATHER—Well, it’s fine, my boy, to have you back 
again. 

(Mother looks at Bob seriously and then picks up pho- 
tograph of son and studies it.) 

BOB—lIt’s almost too good to be true. And Sonny didn’t 
come back. 

(Father shakes his head sadly.) 

FATHER—That’s the price we paid for being so easily 
fooled as to think that America could fight a war that would 
end wars. 

BOB—You’re right, sir. I’ve been through it, and I’ve 
come out with the conviction that war is a delusion. Nobody 
won this war and everybody lost. The whole world is worse 
off than it was before and will be worse off for some years 
to come. Fourteen million boys like Sonny lie buried Over 
There. The world is now scourged with diseases that were 
almost stamped out before 1914. Flu was almost unknown 
just before the War. Now it is exacting its toll of hundreds 
of thousands over the world. 7 

(Mother rises and picks up her Bible on end-table and 
sits down again. She opens Bible and turns pages.) 
MOTHER—I felt from the first that war would never 
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end wars. I’m sure of it now. During all those years of 
darkness I could not think of Jesus as a soldier in a regi- 
ment. Many times I turned to these words of the Master 
during the War: “Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt 
not kill; but I say unto you that whosoever is angry with 
his brother shall be in danger of the judgment!” And the 
world shall yet taste the bitter fruits of judgment planted 
by the hatred of the war. The cost of the war has left both 
victor and vanquished vainly striving to regain thousand-fold 
losses. 

Oh, we must end war, or war will ultimately destroy us. 
And we can end war only with love—intelligent good will. 
I know of a truth that we shall never have lasting peace 
until men and nations take Jesus seriously. 

(Turns pages of her Bible.) 
Jesus gave us two simple rules: “Love the Lord thy God, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

FATHER—And Jesus gave men His two simple rules two 
thousand years ago, but we have not really tried them yet. 
If He were here today He would weep over our civilization 
as He wept over the sins of Jerusalem. 

DAUGHTER—I wonder what it would really mean if 
nations took Jesus seriously. 

BOB—It would mean complete break with the war sys- 
tem. Nations would have to scrap their armies and navies. 
They would settle their disputes like reasoning men and not 
like bullies who use their fists. 

DAUGHTER —It’s a beautiful dream. But do you think 
that it will ever come true? 

BOB—Yes, I firmly believe that it will come true. War 
has failed so miserably, we must now try love’s way. As 
surely as wrong living brings disease, so surely will selfishness 
breed war. I feel that the War has been a call to the world 
to set the house in order. Selfishness always breeds enemies, 
and enemies mean war. 

(Daughter leans her head against Bob’s. Mother, see- 

ing this, motions to father and they quietly exit R.) 

You remember the old hymn that begins, “These Things 
Shall Be”? One day at Verdun as I was puzzling over this 
question that hymn came into my mind. I couldn’t remem- 
ber it all, but the part that I recalled was,— ; 


These things—they are no dreams, 

Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarm’d shall live as comrades free; 

In ev’ry heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


I’m going to dedicate my life to the task of making that 
dream come true. . . . Won’t you? 

DAUGHTER—Yes, with you. 

(Organist strikes chord to hymn, “These Things Shall 
Be,” in Interchurch Hymnal, compiled by Frank A. Mor- 
gan and Katherine Howard Ward, and published by 
Biglow & Main, Inc., Chicago, Ill., tune, Truro, Number 
276. The hymn is sung as a baritone solo behind screen. 
Following words are sung:) 


These things shall be, a loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flow’r of freedom in their souls, 

And light of science in their eyes. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarm’d shall live as comrades free; 

In evry heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


(Organist continues the music softly while the char- 
acters exit L.) 


THE END 
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A GUIDE FOR A DEVOTIONAL 
SERVICE 

The following guide was prepared by 
Neal Dow Newlin and used at the Wed- 
nesday evening service at the First Con- 
gregational Church, Hamilton, Ohio. 
This service combined prayer and con- 
secration service. The theme for the 
evening was “My Church.” The guide 
led the people through the obligations 
of church membership to a new pledge 
of consecration. All of those present 
finally took the covenant of full conse- 
cration as given under III. 


THE GUIDE 


“My church is the place where the 
Word of God is preached, the power 
of God is felt, the Spirit of God is 
manifested, the Love of God is re- 
vealed, and the Unity of God is per- 
ceived. 

It is the home of my soul, the altar 
of my devotions, the hearth of my 
faith and the center of my affections. 

I have united with it in solemn cov- 
enant, pledging myself to attend its 
services, to pray for its members, to 
give to its support and to obey its 
laws. 

It claims, apart from my home, 
the first place in my heart, the high- 
est place in my mind, the principal 
place in my activities, and its unity, 
peace, and progress concern my life 
in this world and that which is to 
come. 

I owe to it my zeal, my benevo- 
lence, and my prayers. When I neg- 
lect it, I injure its good name, I les- 
sen its power, I discourage its more 
faithful members and I chill my own 
soul. 

Solemnly and prayerfully, in the 
sight of God alone, I want to recon- 
sider my sacred duties. Help me, O 
God my Father, to be sincere.” 


I. Daily Meditation. 


“Travelers say there are rivers flow- 
ing beneath the ancient city of 
Shechem. During the hours of the 
day the noises of the narrow streets 
prevent your hearing their flowing. 
Quite audibly, in the hush of the 
night, one can hear the music of 
these buried streams. So, there run 
deep in the soul of humanity the 
streams of spiritual living. Too often 
the mad noises of the rush of busi- 
ness or pleasure drown out such 
streams. But, take time to be still, 
hush the noises, and in their quiet 
moments of each day, you can hear 
the music of the buried streams of 
the soul.”—Herbrecht. 


“The camel at the close of day 
Kneels down upon the sandy plain 
To have his burden lifted off 
And rest again. 
“My soul, thou, too, shouldst to thy 
knees 
When twilight draweth to a close 
And let thy Master lift the load 
And grant repose. 


“The camel kneels at break of day 
To have his guide replace the load, 
Then rises up anew to take 

The desert road. 


“So thou shouldst kneel at morning 
dawn 
That God may give thee daily care, 
Assured that He no load too great 
Will make thee bear.” 
II. Full Consecration. 
“We say, my house, my property, 
my clothes, my books! Have we used 
the right possessive pronoun? Do we 


Moi 
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C IS the attested experience 
of pastors and superinten- 





‘WORSHIP. 
rand PRAISE 





dents that “‘ Worship and Praise”? renews lagging Full leather grained cloth 


interest, stimulates church attendance, choir 


activity and congregational singing. 


binding, gold-embossed, 
$40.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
Single copies, 55c postpaid. 


The unique theme plan “Orders of Worship” Serviceable green bristol 
section of this acknowledged song selection of binding, $25.00 per 100, not 


compelling spiritual force provides invaluable ma- 


prepaid. Single copies, 35c¢ 
postpaid. Fully orchestrated 


terial for worship-teaching programs. Thesecom- _¢,.. 1] instruments in eight 
pact worship programs are complete with song —_ yolumes, completeset,$10.00 
selections, responses, unison devotions, prayer postpaid. Single volumes, 


subjects and 26 topical responsive readings; sound 


in doctrine and strong in Faith. 


Pursuing a policy of passing on lowered cost, 
through increased sales and volume production, 


$1.60 postpaid. 

ee 
“Worship and Praise” is a 
book of double value: unri- 
valled quality of content 


‘Worship and Praise”’ is now offered at a new low and long service under hard 
price which makes it the song book value-sensa- usage. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


tion of the year. 


for a returnable sample 
copy and test the power 
of this great general pur- | 
pose song book to renew | 
the interest of lapsed 
members and transform | 
thespiritandenthusiasm 
of your church and school | 


only the best in song books 


ESTABLISHED 18692 


MIPANY 


5709 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


__ hen, entero cma - 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





5709 W. Lake St., Austin Station, Chicago, Il. | 


Our church is eager to grow in numbers and grace from 
a better use of the Ministry of Music. As ‘**Worshipand Praise” 
can help, please send a returnable sample copy. 


Pastor’s Name, please 
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own what we possess? Do we believe 
that we may do what we like with 
what we have? My brains, my 
strength, my skill, my talent, my 
time, my life, my money: are these 
my own to use as I please? Our an- 
swer will color and influence our con- 
cept of God, and determine our whole 
philosophy of life.” 


III. Fellowship or Love. 


The following interesting covenant 
was signed by a group of 12 minis- 
ters, including John and Charles Wes- 
ley; January 29, 1752. 


“It is agreed by us whose names 
are underwritten: 1. That we will not 
listen or willingly inquire after any 
ill concerning each other; 2. That if 
we do hear any ill of each other we 
will not be forward to believe it; 3. 
That as soon as possible we will com- 
municate what we hear by speaking 
or writing to the person concerned; 
4. That till we have done this, we 
will not write or speak a syllable of 
it to any other person; 5. That neither 
will we mention it, after we have 
done this, to any other person.” 
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The NEW Cokesbury Good Books 





Pastoral Psychology 


by KARL RUF STOLZ 


A pertinent, impressive, helpful study of the 
function of the Christian religion in the en- 
richment and recentering of personality— 
set forth with clarity and vigor. “Indis- 
pensable to a minister in these days when 
so many personalities break under the pres- 
sure of modern conditions,” says NorMAN 
E. Ricnarpson. Octavo. 


My Job: Preaching with 
Samples 


by BURRIS JENKINS 


“The Cokesbury Pulpit” of the Fall— 
eighteen full-length sermons by one_ of 
America’s most —— preachers. Mes- 
sages helpful to all preachers and laymen. 


The Pastoral Ministry 
by HAMPTON ADAMS 


You probably never heard of this author. 
But he is pastor of a thriving church of 
1,000 members in the capital city of Ken- 
tucky. Rocer T. Noor, Practical Theology 
lecturer, Vanderbilt School of Religion, says, 
“He points the way for emancipation from 
being busy here and there to the one thing 
the preacher is called to do.” 


The Cokesbury Funeral 
Manual 
by WILLIAM H. LEACH 


Another notable, useful, timely compilation 
by the editor of Church Management. Re- 
produced are the historic funeral liturgies 
of Protestantism; hymns, poems, and prose 
that afford consolation to the bereaved; 
selected prayers, texts, and an_ excellent 
group of funeral sermon outlines; well- 
selected material for the burial of children, 
youth, adults, and the aged. 224 pages; 
edges red under gold; moroccotol binding; 
silk bookmark. 


Days of Babyhood 
by MARTIN |. WEBBER 


A Church centered baby book for use by 
Christian parents. The usual Baby record 
pages are here, plus others of winsome re- 
ligious appeal. An excellent gift from pas- 
tor to parents of infants. 75 cents 


Inspirational Prose 
Quotations 
by JOHN W. HORINE 


Whatever the subject of an address, lec- 
ture, article, or sermon, this book—with its 
2500 meaningful, purposeful quotations (in 
more than 300 classifications) will help the 
preacher when he needs help most. ‘400 
Wise Men Under One Roof .. . holding the 
power of uplifting the human spirit,” notes 
N. Y. Times Book Review. Octavo. $2.50 


The Book of Daily Devotion 


by ELMER T. CLARK and W. G. CRAM 


FOR EACH DAY an appropriate, full- 
length scripture selection, a choice inspira- 
tional poem, and a_ reverent purposeful 
prayer. A book for the preacher’s own de- 
votions and worship programs, and an un- 
usually valuable collection of devotions for 
the Christian home. Beautifully bound in 
blue suede. $1.50 


The Lesson Round Table 
by R. D. DODGE 


The 1933 issue of one of America’s most 
helpful and distinctive International S. S. 
Lesson commentaries. Each Sunday an 
authority on the lesson for the day de- 
velops for teacher and pupil a well-organ- 
ized lesson. 1933 contributors include Wi11- 
FRED T. GRENFELL, HaLrorp E. Luccock, Rus- 
SELL Bowik, and 47 others. $1.25 


The Cokesbury Party Book 


by ARTHUR M. DEPEW 
Introduction by Cynthia Pearl Maus. 


52 Planned Parties With 606 Games and 
Stunts—written by a preacher out of suc- 
cessful recreational leadership in Church, 
community, and service clubs. Each party 
complete, with ideas for invitations, decora- 
tions, costumes. 400 Pages of Fun for All 


Ages. $1.50 


COKESBURY PRESS, Nashville 


RICHMOND, VA. 





DALLAS, TEX. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


At Your Own Religious Bookstore, or Nearest Address 





Year ’Round Assets to 
Preachers’ Libraries! 
e 


ERMON 





FIEARTS 


prepared by WILLIAM H. LEACH 


“A splendid piece of work has been 
done here...It is worth more to 
the average preacher who wants to 
feel a sense of inc: pendence in his 
preaching, than a dozen books of 
complete sermons.’’—Roy L. Smirn. 
This great book gives you the throb- 
bing, soul-stirring heart of 150 sermon 
masterpieces of many of the world’s 
greatest preachers from the dawn of 
the 18th century. $2.00 


Church Finance 


By Wm. H. LEACH Now $1.00 
Church Publicity 
By Wm. H. LEACH Now $1.00 


Sermons from the Psalms 
by CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 


“Dr. Chappell’s seventeen sermons 
are examples of the highest type of 
expository preaching, with a basis 
of scripture and meeting the prob- 
lems of the day.’—Garrett Tower. 


$1.75 


The Sermons on tho Mount 
By CLOVIS CHAPPELL 


& 
The Way of a Man with 


a Maid 
by CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY 


“Recommended strongly for _ its 
sanity to preachers who are fed up 
on ‘abnormal psychology’ and sex 
problems.”—GarRETT TOWER. 
Through 12 sermons based on 24 Bibli- 
cal characters and clothing their ex- 
periences with modern dress, Dr. 
Macartney enters the muddling and 
muddled question of marriage and sex 
relations, and brings to bear clear 
wholesome advice. $1.50 


The Teachings of Jesus 
by B. HARVIE BRANSCOMB, 


Duke 

“Prof. Branscomb has given us a 
living book. It is written in clear 
and vigorous style, with many apt 
illustrations from present-day life. 
It is accurate, scholarly, and inter- 
esting.”’-—Pror. E. F. Scotr. $2.50 


& 
Studies in Religious 
Education 


“29 specialists have collaborated 
to make this book the most com- 
plete and dependable survey of the 
field of religious education in ex- 
istence.... One is sure of wide and 
adventurous leadership from such 
men as Bower, Fiske, Chave, Lotz, 
Munro—only to mention a_ few 
authors... No workers in religious 
education can afford to be without 
it, and anyone who wishes to have 
a speaking familiarity with the 
whole sweep of religious education 
will do well to buy it.”—Findings 
in Religious Education. 702 pages. 
Octavo. $3.50 


* 
“In Remembrance of Me” 
by EDWARD JEFFRIES REES 


An even dozen excellent communion 
messages dwelling with —P insight 
upon the regularly scheduled com- 
munion services of the Church. . . - 
Especially pertinent are the chapters, 
“Consecrated Lives at Consecrated 
Altars,” “The Supper in the Light of 
the Cross,” “Immortality and the Easter 
Hope.” $2.00 


Now 75c 






































“What the Writers have to Offa: 


Psychiatry For The Pastor 


Pastoral Psychology and Mental 
Health, by John Rathbone Oliver. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 330 pages. 
$2.75. 


The Mastery of Sex Through Psychol- 
ogy and Religion, by Leslie D. Weather- 
head. The Macmillan Company. 246 
pages. $2.00. 


The two books may be added to a 
growing list dealing with the general 
subject of psychiatry and religion. Dr. 
Oliver is a physician, a practicing psychi- 
atrist, a lecturer at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and priest of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Mr. Weatherhead is a 
minister of the Wesleyan Church of 
England. Their points of view vary ac- 
cording to their experiences. 


Of course the approach of Dr. Ol- 
iver is more scientific and his treat- 
ment more orderly. The mass of clini- 
cal material he gives is very much worth 
while. His discussion of insanity, sexual 
inversions and other subjects are from 
the physician’s point of view. He sees 
religion as a controlling force and points 
out the place of the priest and the pas- 
tor in the treatment of a case. 


Mr. Weatherhead’s approach is more 
like that of a preacher who has been 
dabbling in psychiatry. Cases rather 
than principles are discussed. Perhaps 
it would not be unfair to say that Dr. 
Oliver discusses first principles and then 
advances to case; Mr. Weatherhead dis- 
cusses cases and then tries to deduce 
his principles. 


There is a difference in terminology. 
Weatherhead discusses syphilis; Dr. Ol- 
iver tells us that the term is obsolete. 
The new and preferred name for the 
disease is “lues.” Sex relationships ap- 
pear under titles of heteroertism, auto- 
erotism and homoerotism. Mr. Weather- 
head does not seem to be familiar with 
these terms. 


One of the strangest contrasts in the 
two books is the attitude of the authors 
toward birth control. Mr. Weatherhead 
seems to be very much in favor of meth- 
ods for preventing conception. He 
urges the point of view that sexual in- 
tercourse, in marriage relationships, for 
pleasure with no desire for conception 
is as holy as that when the effort is 
conception. Dr. Oliver takes a directly 
opposite point of view. Sexual inter- 
course for pleasure only, he feels is on 
the basis of masturbation. In this he 
follows pretty consistently the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic church, 


for authentic information. 


The growing interest in this field 
makes both books essential to the min- 
ister who wishes to measure up to his 
pastoral task. I believe, however, that 
the Oliver book will offer more construc- 
tive help to the minister who is looking 


W. BG. 


Preachers and Preaching 


My Job: Preaching With Samples. By 
Burris Jenkins. Cokesbury Press. 220 
pages. $1.50. 


Burris Jenkins is an institution in 
American religious life. Neither his 
work nor his sermons are just like those 
of anybody else. These sermons are 
distinguished by his own personality and 
they are very much worth reading. They 
are healthy, optimistic and inspirational. 
Did you ever try to preach a sermon 
on Amos and Andy? Probably if you 
did you were careful not to over ad- 
vertise it. One of the sermons in this 
volume draws its lessons from Amos and 
Andy. And what lesson does he gather 
from this Harlem group? It is that of 
group loyalty. He gets another sermon 
from Will Rogers. He does not like the 
humorist’s narrow viewpoint in interna- 
tionalism but he believes that his in- 
fluence is wholesome, knows that he 
works hard and that he has a big char- 
itable heart. His humor is wholesome 
and keen. He believes that he is the 
kind of man Jesus Christ would link 
arms with if he would come to earth. 


Then there are other sermons which 
keep closer to the conventional. “As- 
surance” is a great sermon. It builds 
faith and trust. There is a load of in- 
spiration in “An Old Bronze Door 
Knocker.” The motion picture, “The 
Man Who Played God,” is the subject 
of still another valuable contribution. 
Some of them seem to be more sales 
talks than sermons but they are all 
Burris Jenkins, courageous, joyous, for- 
warding looking. I am sure that you 
will enjoy reading this volume of ser- 
mons. W. H. L. 


The Lutheran Hour, by Walter A. 
Maier. Concordia Publishing House. 324 
pages. $1.50. 


This book is composed of thirty-six 
addresses delivered over the radio by the 
professor of Old Testament, Concordia 
Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
These addresses are characterized by 
commendable zeal for the creative fac- 


_ eternal waters 


tors of Christianity. Especially is there 
an exaltation of Christ with which all 
evangelical Christians, at least, will 
agree. It would seem, however, that the 
author grounds Christ’s standing upon 
a precarious foundation. He insists up- 
on the verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures and repeatedly affirms that this 
view of the Bible is necessary to our 
acceptance of Christ as the Redeemer of 
mankind. With this we do-not agree. 
The fact of the matter is that very many 
people who do not accept Dr. Maier’s 
interpretation of the Bible do reverence 
and worship Jesus as the Saviour of the 
world. 


The Lutheran Hour has much in it 
to be commended: its religious fervor, 
its zeal and earnestness, its challenge to 
Christian living, its stressing of the im- 
portance of the Bible, and its exaltation 
of Jesus. It is marked by a cock-sure- 
ness, a take-it-from-me air of finality in 
its statements, a tendency toward harsh- 
ness of judgment upon those who do 
not agree that savors of bigotry. It will 
be highly prized by those who feel that 
the future of Christianity is bound up 
with the modes of thought of the past. 
One wonders what its effect will be 
upon our young people who find its ap- 
peal based upon views which modern 
scholarship makes no longer tenable. If 
the choice between religion and scholar- 
ship is forced upon young people, it will 
be to the disadvantage of religion. It 
is a choice that need not be made and 
I feel that to force such a false antith- 
esis is to render a disservice to re- 
ligion. Cc. R. B. 


The Priest and His Interior Life, by 
Gregory Mabry. Morehouse Publishing 
Company. 177 pages. $1.75. 


Inspiration and spiritual guidance for 
the priest are given bountifully in this 
deeply reverent and earnest “manual of 
spiritual exercises” by the Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The book makes its greatest appeal 
to the High Churchman, but it deserves 
a wider public. The author places more 
emphasis upon the celebrations and rites 
of the Church than the free churchman 
does; but it must be said that the church 
today needs a new sense of reverence 
and a new respect for piety and its ex- 
pression through daily devotions and 
other spiritual exercises. There is noth- 
ing of the breezy go-getting clergyman 
in this volume—only the wise guidance 
of a deeply spiritual and broadly ex- 
perienced clergyman who wants to help 
his fellows heighten the spiritual pow- 
er of their ministry while they are 
deepening and purifying the springs of 
in their own hearts. 


R. K. M. 











USEFUL NEW 


BOOKS 


FOR THE 
MINISTER 


IIs preparing his 
Sermons... 


OUTLINES OF TEACH- 
ING SERMONS FOR 

A YEAR 

Edited by the 


Rev. C. E. Hudson - - - $1.25 
Full notes for thirty-three ser- 
mons with lists of books bearing 
on each subject. The book will 
appeal to those ministers who 
wish to make Bible teachings 
understandable and pertinent to 
modern life. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IN 
MODERN LIGHT 
ri gz. ——- 

hancellor o 

Chichester Cathedral $1.75 
These lectures by an _ eminent 
English theologian state in the 
simplest language the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity and 
relate them to the spiritual and 
intellectual needs of the time. 
The lectures contain well thought- 
out material for sermons. 


Church Worship... 


MODERN WORSHIP 
AND THE PSALTER 


By Earle Bennett Cross 
$2.00 


Colgate-Rochester 
regards the 


Divinity School 

The minister who 

Book of Psalms as one of the most 
delightful portions of the Old 
Testament will find in this book 
new ways to use psalms in his 
church services and to bring out 
their full beauty and appropriate- 
ness for modern worship. 


| in planning his 


in organizing his 
| Sunday School... 


INTRODUCTION TO 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Edited by J. M. Price; 
$2.25 


L. L. Carpenter; 
and J. H. Chapman 
Twenty-seven authors representing 
the field of religious education 
throughout the country have con- 
tributed articles to this book. It 
deals with modern problems of 
the Sunday School and allied 
church groups, with religious edu- 
eation through the medium of the 
press, through recreational activi- 
ties, etc. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
COMES TO LIFE 
$2.50 


By Mildred Hewitt 
“A most helpful book, dealing 


with this whole question of reli- 
gious education. . . . I wish every 
pastor could be induced to read 
this book and act upon it and try 
out its methods,’’ says Frederick 
Lynch in the Reformed Church 
Messenger. The author is an 
officer in the Department of Edu- 
cation in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


THE 


MACMILLAN 
Cc oO M PAN Y 
60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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The Universe Within, by Frederick F. 
Shannon, D. D. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 186 pages. $1.50. 


The successor of Swing, Hillis and 
Gunsaulus has stood in their pulpit at 
the Central Church, Chicago, now for 
twelve years and enriched their heritage. 
This, as Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins points 
out in an appreciative foreword, is a tri- 
umphant witness to Dr. Shannon’s 
preaching power. Already his numerous 
books of sermons have had a wide read- 
ing among his fellow craftsmen and 
there is little to say of this book except 
that it is worthy to stand with those 
which have preceded it. Dr. Shannon 
gives us nine sermons, about half being 
delivered in his Chicago pulpit and the 
other half on special occasions elsewhere. 
The most interesting and revealing of 
the nine is the sermon preached at the 
funeral service in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, of his great friend and pre- 
decessor, Newell Dwight Hillis. 
re. ¥. 


Charles Lewis Slattery, by Howard 
Chandler Robbins. Harper and Brothers. 
341 pages. $2.50. 


A faithful friend, himself a prominent 
figure in the Episcopal Church, has writ- 
ten simply and with the glow of inspira- 
tion over it the story of one of the ablest 
and most beloved bishops of our time. 
Charles Lewis Slattery was born to 
neither poverty nor riches. He was the 
son of an Episcopal rector, serving at 
Pittsburgh, who passed from the scene 
before the boy had a.chance to know 
him. The mother and the son lived to- 
gether until her death at the age of 
eighty-six. Gifted in body, mind and 
soul young Slattery from the very start 
was marked for success. Trained amidst 
the simplicity and ruggedness of the 
Rockies during his later adolescent years 
he graduated from Harvard and the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary at Cam- 
bridge. Two years of teaching at Groton 
were followed by eleven years as dean of 
the cathedral at Faribault, Minnesota. 
Then came three years as rector of Christ 
Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, to be 
followed by twelve years as rector of 
Grace Church, New York City, the fore- 
most parish of his communion. Then 
came the bishopric, first as coadjutor to 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts and 
then as successor. In 1930 Bishop Slat- 
tery passed away at the age of sixty- 
three. Steadily and surely he went from 
the lowest to the highest rung of the 
ladder by the inevitable grace, charm 
and consecration of his character. 


Charles Slattery was one of those glow- 
ing souls who seem, almost from their 
first conscious days, to express in most 
beautiful and winning terms the essential 
loveliness of the Christian faith. Con- 
troversy hardly touched him, for, al- 
though he held and voiced strong opin- 
ions and definite points of view as an 
evangelical of the Low Church, his 
Christlikeness unlocked every door of 
opposition. As rector of a large metro- 
politan church he kept a warm personal 
touch with his people through an in- 
credible amount of pastoral calling and 
letter writing. As bishop in the closing 
years he distinguished himself as an ad- 
ministrator, scorning all pomp and show, 
resolutely refusing to wear ecclesiastical 
adornments not essential to the office, 
dispensing even with the familiar bish- 
op’s ring, and seeking always the simplest 
expenditures for his personal affairs. In 











the last twenty-nine years of his life he 


wrote twenty-four books, some being bi- 
ographies of his friends, but most dealing 
very definitely with the Christian mes- 
sage, such as his The Light Within and 
The Gift of Immortality. The whole rec- 
ord of the man would place him among 
the most significant Christian exemplars 
of our time. P,P. 


Of Social Import 


Marriage Laws and Decisions in the 
United States, by Geoffrey May. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 447 pages. $3.50. 


There is a great deal of confusion re- 
garding laws of marriage in the United 
States caused by varying state legisla- 
tion. Every minister should, of course, 
be familiar with the laws in his own 
state. There are many times when he 
will seek reference to the correct pro- 
cedure when persons below legal age or 
divorced persons seek marriage. This 
volume gives a survey of the law in 
each of the forty-eight states. 


Let the minister who moves into a 
new state know just what qualifications 
are necessary before he can solemnize 
matrimony. For instance, in Ohio he is 
prohibited from so doing until he has 
received a certificate or license from the 
probate court of the county. Some 
states require witnesses, some do not. 
In some states a black may legally 
marry a white; in others that is not 
permissible. Relationships within which 
one may marry vary with the states. 
The age of consent varies. 

For these and other important ques- 
tions constantly arising this volume has 
been prepared. If a minister has not a 
copy in his own library he should see 
that it is placed in some local public 
library to which he has access. 

W..H. Lk. 


Education Through Recreation, by L. 
P. Jacks. Harper and Brothers. 155 
pages. $1.50. 


“Ideal aims, business like methods, the 
sportsman-like spirit; these three, singly 
ineffective, in combination irresistible.” 
Here is the essence of the latest book 
from the pen of the noted English 
scholar and journalist. The eleven chap- 
ters of this book contain the substance 
of the lectures delivered by the editor 
of the Hibbert Journal and former prin- 
cipal of Manchester College, Oxford, un- 
der the auspices of the National Recre- 
ation Association. Dr. Jacks was joy- 
fully received in our country with his 
message of “Let us have more joy in 
life.” 


In a time when the American people 
face more leisure than we are prepared 
for this message of Dr. Jacks will be of 
tremendous importance for all who read 
it and especially for clergymen and other 
public speakers who may glean the es- 
sence of his message and pass it on to 
the vast multitude who have the most 
leisure and are the least prepared to 
use it. His depiction of a master in 
the art of living is idealistic yet pro- 
vokes effort toward its achievement. He 
writes, “A Master in the art of living 
draws no sharp distinction between his 
work and his play, his labor and his 
leisure, his mind and his body, his edu- 
cation and his recreation. He hardly 
knows which is which. He simply pur- 
sues his vision of excellence through 
whatever he is doing and leaves others 
to determine whether he is working or 
playing. To himself he always seems 
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The Abingdon Religious 
Edueation Monographs 


JOHN W. LANGDALE, General Editor 


4 


GEORGE HERBERT BETTS, Editor 


~ 





BUILDING A GIRL’S PERSONALITY 


A Social Psychology of Later Girlhood 
By RUTH SHONLE CAVAN and JORDAN TRUE CAVAN 
A study of a variety of problems intimately associated with 
the status of the young girl in the home, in college, in busi- 
ness life, in her social environment, and in her intellectual 
and religious life, as well as in other important phases of 
her development. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE CHARACTER OUTCOME OF PRESENT- 
DAY RELIGION 


300 Churchmen Judge the Effect of Current 
Teaching and Preaching 
By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS 

“No minister should pass up the opportunity to read this 
keen and just analysis of his field. Laymen can get a true 
picture of foundational conditions.”—Dr. E. S. Boyer, Milli- 
kin University. 

Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 

* 


REVITALIZING RELIGION 
By ALBERT EDWARD DAY 
“A book written by a clear-eyed leader which deserves the 
interest of all who are trying to combine new insights with 
ancient and perennial sanctities.”’—Christian Century. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


* 
THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


By GEORGE WALTER FISKE 
“A balanced and convincing argument for bringing religious 
education ‘back home’ and considering true home-making the 
supreme career.”—Union Seminary Review. 

Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


® 
WORLD REVOLUTION AND RELIGION 


By PAUL HUTCHINSON 
“In no other 200 pages can one find exactly set down and 
with such clarity and distinction a thesis upon which to hang 
so many facts that puzzle the world today. It is a remark- 
able and scholarly book, nobly conceived and done by a 
craftsman.”—William Allen White. 

Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


& 
RELIGION IN LIFE ADJUSTMENTS 


By SAMUEL NOWELL STEVENS 
“These pages are enriched by concrete cases treated by the 
author. The description by patients of their own symptoms 
and their struggles is exceedingly valuable in this kind of 
study.” —Watchman-Examiner. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Each Volume: Crown 8vo. 


Bound in Cloth. 


NEW TENDENCIES IN TEACHING RELIGION 
By HAROLD J. SHERIDAN 
“The student of modern methods in the field of religious 
education, as well as the worker, will be greatly helped by 
a careful study of this volume. The effectiveness of the 
teacher will rest upon the sympathetic and thoughtful study 
of these chapters.”—Religious Telescope. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


* 
JESUS IN OUR TEACHING 


By CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG 
“The book is interesting because of the author’s approach to 
the subject in a day when there is a growing conviction on 
the part of many educators that our present methods of 
teaching the Bible are more and more tending toward cover- 
ing up the real Jesus and His ministry and substituting 
therefor cultural methods in which He is but an example.”— 
Baptist and Reflector. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Be 
RELIGION IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


By EDWARD STERLING BOYER —- 
“Summarizes the results of the writer’s experience and re- 
flection on the specific contributions that the teaching of re- 
ligion can make to the religious purpose, both of the de- 
nominational college and the state school.”—Yale Divinity 
News. 

Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 
ts 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT THINKING 
IT THROUGH 

By JESSIE A. CHARTERS 
“Having been a college professor for many years, Mrs. 
Charters can speak understandingly as to the religious atti- 
tude of the present-day student.”—The Churchman. 

Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 

® 


CHARACTER EDUCATION BY STATE 
AND CHURCH 
By HAROLD 8S. TUTTLE 
“Condensed information, brief and pertinent criticism, sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the problem from both Church and 
State angles, hopeful indication of the way to better our 
united work for the children, are characteristics of the book.” 
—Federal Council Bulletin. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 
e 


THE BELIEFS OF 700 MINISTERS 
By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS 
“Answers to fifty-six questions based on historical Christian 
creeds and statements of faith.”—Jnternational Journal of 
Religious Education. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


(Other volumes in preparation.) 
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THE TIMES DEMAND 
GREAT BOOKS 


CHRISTIANITY 
by Epwyn BEvAN $1.25 
A short history of the Christian 


religion. 
‘It manages to be unconventional 
without being eccentric... and it 


sustains the reader’s interest to the 
very end... A ‘non-stop’ book.” 


—James Moffatt. 


RELIGION IN VARIOUS 
CULTURES 


by Horace L. Friess 
and HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER $4 


A history of religions which does 


for group religious experience 
what James’ Varieties did for 
individual religious experience. 


Almost 250 illustrations. 


ISSUES OF IMMORTALITY 
A Study in Implications 


by Cortiss LAMONT $1.50 
An analysis of the logical impli- 
cations of variant kinds of belief 
in immortality. Principal L. P. 
Jacks calls it ‘‘an admirable 
book.”’ 


SAINT ELIZABETH 
Sister of Saint Francis 


by ELIsABETH VON SCHMIDT-PAULI 
$2.50 


The life of a radiant girl who 
filled her twenty-four years with 
so much kindness that a later age 
called her saint. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 
$1.50 


A penetrating study of the re- 
ligious meanings of nineteenth- 
century culture, and an interpre- 
tation of twentieth-century move- 
ments on all fronts from the re- 
ligious point of view. A little 
philosophy of history. 


We confidently expect to be able to 
publish, not later than November, 
Albert Schwettzer’s autobiography, 
My LIFE AND THOUGHT, of which, 
in the original German edition, more 


by Pau. TiLLicH 


than 30,000 copies have already 
been sold. 

* 
Have you overlooked Claude C. 


Douglas’ OVERSTATEMENT IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT ($1.75), Geor- 
gia Harkness’ JOHN CALVIN, The 
Man and His Ethics ($3), Ernest 
Fremont Tittle’s WE NEED RE- 
LIGION ($1.50)? 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
Incorporated 


One Park Avenue New York 
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to be doing both.” There are five very 
appropriate enamel page illustrations in 
the volume. The book has our highest 
recommendation for professional leaders 
of recreation, for clergy, and for laity. 


. W. A. 


The Christian Ideal and Social Con- 
trol, by Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 
The University of Chicago Press. 175 
pages. $1.75. 

The resident Methodist Bishop of the 
New York area seriously attempts to 
produce a Christian interpretation of 
conduct for present social conditions. 
The six chapters of his latest book are 
the basis of his lectures delivered in 
India during 1930-31 on the John Henry 
Barrows Lectureship Foundation. These 
lectures were delivered in Lahore, Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras and nu- 
merous other centers of culture in India 
and the reception of this representative 
of Christianity was most cordial. 


Bishop McConnell insists that “the 
Christian ideal demands that society al- 
ways insist upon the services being kept 
subordinate to the welfare of its mem- 
bers.” Perhaps the best way to review 
this book briefly and yet reflect some of 
the splendid color which the Bishop’s 
style portrays is to pass along several 
of his choicest statements. 

“In the purpose to make goodwill rule 
among men, good intentions are not 
enough.” After a splendid interpreta- 
tion of the relativity of the term “pov- 
erty” Dr. McConnell writes, “Men do not 
rise in rebellion until their bodies and 
minds are well enough nourished to be- 
gin to rise.” 

“Society has still a long way to go 
before it regards men for their inherent 
worth.” 

“Human life never attains to perfec- 
tion, except possibly in inner intent.” 

The author concludes a splendid chap- 
ter on The Diviner Humanism with 
“The believer in a diviner humanism is 
entirely within his rights—intellectual 
and all other rights—when he assumes 
the largest and best toward both man 
and the universe of which man is an 
essential part.” R. W. A. 


The New Freedom in the Natural 
Order, by Charles Frederick Wishart. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Dr. Wishart, the President of Wooster 
University and a former Moderator of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, des- 
cribes himself as a liaison officer between 
the Campus and the Church. He is more 
than that. His wide educational experi- 
ence and his close touch with religious 
thought give him an authoritative voice 
in the broad human problems with which 
both college and church have to deal. 
This book is a series of addresses, 
thoughtful, virile, of penetrating insight 
and deep human interest. There is a 
wealth of material that has a tendency 
to germinate in the mind—allusions, il- 
lustrations most apt and fitting, alluring 
homiletic hints and suggestive points of 
view. One can pick up the book for an 
hour of relaxing reading or one can take 
it up for more serious study. 


Although the essays are complete and 
separate there is a sort of rough logic of 
progress. One is reminded of a zigzag 
trail up a mountain side, crossing and 
recrossing, but making progress withal. 
The tone is that of a quiet talk to a 
friend in the study. The continuity 
might be helped by a slight rearrange- 
ment of the chapters. Be that as it 


may, Dr. Wishart understands religion, 
its nature, its challenge to the best in 
man, and its “instinctive outreach of the 
soul toward a power above us.” He nat- 
urally asks the educator to make provi- 
sion for the religious needs and experi- 
ence of men. He gives a large place to 
science but neither as the competitor or 
master of religion. . Religion is experi- 
mental in life’s great ventures as men 
launch their lives in faith. He maintains 
a fine balance between the technical side 
of life and the faith that comes in wor- 
ship. 

Dr. Wishart’s conclusions are living 
realities. With a broad human experi- 
ence and a trained mind he goes for- 
ward to the conviction that life as a 
whole has purpose and meaning, that 
men have a value far beyond our me- 
chanical civilization, that the outreach 
of the soul can be satisfied only by com- 
munion with God and that the ultimate 
destiny of man is to complete in eternity 
the life in Christ which is begun here. 
We have here a positive faith in a spirit 
that is congenial to our best scientific 
thinking—a clear evidence that the old 
distinctions of Fundamentalist and Mod- 
ernist have passed away. a 2. C. 


The Bible 


Grace in the New Testament, by James 
Moffatt. Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, 1932. 419 pages. $3.00. 


As one works through this volume 
there comes to mind those words of 
Spinoza: “All things excellent are dif- 
ficult as they are rare.” But herein is 
justified the wisdom of those New Testa- 
ment scholars who have insisted that it 
is the preacher’s cardinal duty to fix 
firmly the meaning of the great New 
Testament words. For words are sym- 
bols that store up great meanings, that 
tap great reservoirs of emotion and im- 
pel to great deeds. They come to stand 
for that on which a man. stakes all. And 
this mighty word “grace” epitomizes in a 
very real fashion all that early Chris- 
tianity lived for and died for. 


“Grace” says the author, has ever been 
“one of those shining words that serve 
the world.” So it has a history in pre- 
Christian and contemporary non-Chris- 
tian usage. His vast erudition enables 
Dr. Moffatt to trace its usage by classi- 
cal writer, mystery religionist and phil- 
osopher. But it was Christian revelation 
and Christian experience that filled the 
word with the wealth of new meaning 
that meets us in, the New Testament. 
For Jesus gave the Christian content to 
the word. He showed God taking the 
first step; he was the living demonstra- 
tion of the divine: initiative. So be- 
hind the first Christian preaching was 
the revealing life and more revealing 
death and resurrection of Jesus. ‘Two 
conclusions, then, emerge from our study 
of the primitive Christian message: “that 
the divine initiative is with God, and 
that no man must think of facing God 
on the basis of conscious merit.” And 
from the first this was the teaching of 
the Church. So Moffatt sets forth the 
term “grace” as the great New Testa- 
ment symbol of the free, loving, unde- 
served favor of God from which flows 
all His redemptive efforts. 


The mid-section and heart of the work 
is an exposition of Paul’s teaching on 
grace. One is tempted simply to quote, 
and that at length. Such a book rather 
defies summarizing. But perhaps this 
attempt to strike the key-note will not 
be amiss. “All is of grace and grace is 
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The Beacon Course in Religious Education 
CHILD CENTERED — CHARACTER BUILDING 


Carefully graded, year by year, in accordance with moral and spiritual 
needs as well as intellectual aptitudes and limitations. The material is 


largely, but not wholly, biblical. 
any size. 


Adapted for use in church schools of 


“* . . . . constantly aims to train its pupils in active service for 
human betterment.””> PROFESSOR ROBERT SENECA SMITH 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for free descriptive catalogue 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street 


Dept. ‘‘B’’ 


Boston, Mass. 








for all.” “No grace no gospel.” “Grace is 
favor and love to the undeserving.” For 
Paul, “grace meant His (God’s) unvary- 
ing attitude toward men in need of help, 
it was favor to be accepted rather than 
sought out, favor that was offered freely 
to fifth.” “This was the steadfast and un- 
varying nature of God and no mood that 
needed arousing.” Even more, “grace is 
not merely the action of God in gener- 
ous favor shown to the undeserving, 
whom he ‘rights’ through Jesus Christ; 
it also represents the new relationship 
and order into which men are admitted, 
as their faith answers to the divine reve- 
lation.” (p. 218). 


Dr. Moffatt’s scholarship is not to be 
argued about, but is, like the universe, to 
be “accepted.” Though he strives always 
to remember those “who may have more 
grace. than Greek,” the reader will find 
need of steady application and careful 
digestion. Such strong meat is not to be 
bolted. In short, here is a book to which 
one may and should return year after 
year. As one’s insight grows, as one’s 
soul expands, so will grow one’s apprecia- 
tion of this. massive interpretation of 
basic Christian teaching. The New Tes- 
tament yields us much more of its 
wealth of meaning as. we study it under 
the guidance of such scholarship as this. 


B..d; 8: 


Priceless Gems From Holy Writ, by 
A. S. Bratcher, assisted by Effie R. 
Bratcher. F. E. Aurora. 266 pages. 
$1.00. 


This is a handy pocket volume which 
offers the minister an unusual arrange- 
ment of Scripture passages. With very 
little exception every item appearing in 
the book is taken from the Bible. The 
book is divided into seven sections, viz.: 
The Ritual, Responses, Prayers, Medita- 
tions, Thanksgiving, Story of Jesus, Se- 
lected Scripture Readings. Then follows 
a four page subject index. 


Among the non-Biblical material found 
in the section on Ritual are the Gloria 
Patri, the Doxology, Prayer of Confes- 
sion, Laudation, Benediction, Funeral 
Suggestions, Committal Service, and 
Marriage Ceremony. 


The work has been very cleverly done 
and provides a source book for worship 
material directly from the Scriptures 
which will be most useful in all of the 
worship offices of the minister. 


W. H. L. 


Religious Education 


Practical Church School Music, by 
Reginald L. McAll. The Abingdon Press. 
237 pages. $2.00. 


There is a well-known saying to this 
effect: “Anything that is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing right.” The author 
of this book believes that Church School 
music is worth while—so thoroughly 
worth while that the utmost care should 
be taken to find its possibilities and suf- 
ficient effort expended to acquire the 
necessary skill in developing and utiliz- 
ing them. The importance of the task 
stands out on every page. 


The book is the product of many years 
of experience of an exceptionally well- 
trained musician who is evidently as 
deeply interested in religion as in music, 
and who seeks to make music serve re- 
ligious purposes. 


A survey of the six main parts into 
which the subject matter is grouped will 
give a fairly good idea of what the 
author aims to do. They are: processes 
in teaching a group to speak and sing; 
background of teaching processes for the 
leader; interpretation of tunes through 
piano leadership; materials used in wor- 
ship music; qualifications and training 
for worship leadership; planning for bet- 
ter music in Church School Worship. 


The book is very technical, but not too 
much so. Those who lead Church School 
music are introduced to certain facts 
about hymns and tunes, playing the 
music and leading the singing, which 
will greatly deepen their appreciation of 
their task. One can hardly read this 
book and then fail to improve; the 
author’s message is too commanding, too 
stirring. To read the book is to be bet- 
ter equipped; the book leaves no point 
untouched. 


The last part—planning for better 
music—is worth the price of the book. 
It is definite, thorough-going, inspiring, 
practical. E. A. R. 


A Modern View of the Old Testament, 
by William G. Shute. The Macmillan 
Company. 151 pages. $1.50. 


This is an account of the development 
of the Hebrew religion and the evolu- 
tion of the Old Testament as related to 
the history of the Jewish people. It is 
brief, clear and readable—uncluitered 
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Four new and recent books 


for the religious and social minded 











A Methodist Bishop lectures 
in India 


A Baptist minister writes a 
handbook for pastors 


A missionary contributes to 
the Darwinian theory 


Shirley Jackson Case com- 
pletes his trilogy on Jesus 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 
AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


By BisHop Francis J. McCoNNELL 


A plea and argument to convert 
social institutions to the Christian 
ideal of good will towards all men. 
Barrows Foundation lectures given 
in India in 1931. $1.75 


THE CURE OF SOULS 


By CuHar_es T. HOLMAN 


A socio-psychological approach to 
practical theology, showing how 
the pastor can utilize the technique 
of the social case worker and the 
psychiatrist in diagnosing and 
treating individual maladjust- 


ments. $2.50 


JOHN THOMAS GULICK 


Evolutionist and Missionary 
By Appison GULICK 

Known as one of Japan’s great 
missionaries, and also as a fore- 
most thinker upon Darwinian top- 
ics, the life of John Thomas Gulick 
(1832-1923) is a record of mental, 

spiritual, and physical adventure. 
$4.00 


JESUS THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES 


By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
What the Christians have done to 
Jesus since the Crucifixion. A 
study of Catholic, Protestant, met- 
aphysical, and other beliefs. $3.00 


The University of ChicagoPress 
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sympathetic way. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE SMALL 
CHURCH, by Lewis J. Sherrill. Pastors 
and leaders in the small church will be in- 
terested in Dr. Sherrill’s viewpoint that “‘the 
fundamental principles of the present-day 
program of Christian religious education can 
be better carried out, under competent 
leadership, in a small church than in a large 
one.”’ The discussion is based on reports 
from pastors of churches with memberships 
of 150 or less who have successfully worked 
out their religious education problems. 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING ADULTS, 
by Earl F. Zeigler. Understanding yourself 
and the adults with whom you work is 
essential if our church program for adults 
is to be successfully carried out. This, Dr. 
Zeigler helps you to do. He believes that 
the church is the leading “potential adult 
educator.” 


216 S. Wabash Avenue 





Handybooks 
REJUVENATE YOUR PROGRAM 


Wide-awake church school leaders testify to the practical help which this 
series of Handybooks, edited by Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, gives. 
full of human incidents and concrete illustrations that clarify your problems in a 
Your Church School library needs them. 





THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
156 Fifth Avenue Granite Building 914 Pine Street 
CHICAGO NASHVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 


Presbyterian Building 


The discussions are 


75 cents each. 


THE HOME AND CHRISTIAN LIVING, 
by Percy R. Hayward and Myrtle H. Hay- 
ward. The authors, out of their own ex- 
perience of raising a family, discuss problems 
which are puzzling parents and workers with 
children. They have written for the thou- 
sands of parents whose training to meet 
such problems has been very limited. It 
might well be the basis of discussion for a 
study class of younger married people. 


IMPROVING YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
by Paul H. Vieth. For the superintendent 
with little training but with visions of a 
better school, Dr. Vieth points out that 
through supervision lies the road to improve- 
ment. After defining supervision the author 
shows how it is to be accomplished. Cur- 
riculum materials, records, reports, stand- 
ards and aims and working equipment are 
dealt with. 


234 McAllister Street 











JUNIOR CHOIRS 
HELPS AND SUGGESTIONS 


by 


ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 





A pamphlet of methods on the 
treatment of Junior Choirs, based 
on experiences gained in the Choir 
Shool of Flemington. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 





Address. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHOIR SCHOOL 


Flemington, N. J. 





with details. Its interpretations are made 
in the light of recent discoveries of 
Biblical scholars. 


The book is intended primarily as a 
coursé of study fer the young student. 
In his introduction, the author says: 
“A greater knowledge of how the Bible 
was created will give him a fuller and 
more sympathetic appreciation of the 
work of those who, as they thought, 
tried to point men toward God.” 

It is a book which may be read with 
profit and enjoyment by all ministers 
and lay students of the Scriptures who 
are anxious to keep abreast with the 
latest conclusions of Bible criticism. 


P. F. B. 


Various Topics 


It Happened This Way, by Royden 
Nelson Rand. The Book Club of the 
Air (Albany, New York). 
$1.50. 


The author of this book, the first one 
I have seen with the imprint of the Book 


150 pages. 


Club of the Air, is the pastor of the 
Memorial Baptist Church, Albany, New 
York. For some time he has been build- 
ing his Sunday evening services through 
the medium of religious drama. His 
proficiency in preparing the material has 
led to its acceptance at radio station 
WGyY, Schenectady. In this volume he 
gives chapters on how he builds his pro- 
gram and then he concludes with ten 
of his dramas. 7 


The use of drama in the Sunday eve- 
ning service has passed the experimental 
stage. Many churches are now promot- 
ing services of that nature. The experi- 
ences of Mr. Rand will be a distinct 
help to these churches. He recommends 
simplicity in plan, cast, drama and 
stage equipment. Worship rather than 
entertainment is to be desired and he 
points the way. 


The dramas offered are fine examples 
of good taste in religious literature. 
Each of these deal with Old Testament 





stories. The author has sought to re- 
veal the mental moods rather than phys- 
ical action and in this effort he has 
been very successful. The first one, g 
drama built on the story of Cain and 
Abel, is in blank verse and it is a mighty 
fine piece of writing. The others adopt 
a prose style but the same quality is 
sustained. 


Little stage equipment is essential in 
these productions. The average minis- 
ter seeking this type of worship mate- 
rial will find this volume a timely im- 
portant contribution to the subject of 
religious drama and pageantry. 

W. H. L. 


That Strange Little Brown Man, 
Gandhi, by Frederick B. Fisher. Ray 
Long & Richard Smith, Inc. 233 pages. 
$2.50. 


Dr. Frederick B. Fisher, formerly a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India, and now pastor of 
First Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., is 
abundantly qualified to write “That 
Strange Little Brown Man, Gandhi.” He 
has been in contact with India for nearly 
thirty years and for a number of years 
has been closely associated with Gandhi. 
Dr. Fisher has been a student of India 
and the movements affecting her life. 
He knows whereof he speaks and he 
speaks out of a sympathetic understand- 
ing of India and her problems. It is a 
message that the western world may well 
ponder. 


This is not simply another life of 
Gandhi. “This book,” says Dr. Fisher, 
“is a story of experience. An attempt 
to weigh eastern and western ideals, as 
well as spiritual weapons and machine 
guns, in the scales of practicability.” 
For this purpose, he tells us, he uses 
“Gandhi as a telescope through which 
to view this balancing of forces because 
he is, without controversy, the outstand- 
ing personality of the new east.” This 
presents Gandhi in a very different light 
than the average westerner thinks of 
him. He is so far removed from ocei- 
dental habits of life and thought that 
very few people understand him. For 
the most part he seems to mean nothing 
more or less than an object for jest and 
ridicule. Dr. Fisher in this book en- 
ables us to see how those things about 
Gandhi which seem so ridiculous and 
impossible to us are related to the move- 
ments which are so deeply stirring India 
today. We come to understand that that 
which from a western viewpoint is so 
foolish is absolutely necessary to inden- 
tify Gandhi with the people whose bat- 
tle he is fighting. 


The chapter in the book which will 
doubtless provoke the most discussion is 
the one entitled “What’s Wrong With 
Foreign Missions?” There has _ been 
a loss of freedom. “Every missionary, 
man or woman, who goes to India from 
North America, must be vouched for as 
to his loyalty to the British government, 
by the Board who pays his salary; 
otherwise he cannot receive the British 
visa on his passport.” Other things the 
matter with Foreign Missions are for- 
eign economic control, proselyting, im- 
perialism; and “probably the deepest 
thing that is wrong with foreign mis- 
sions is that it is FOREIGN. Foreign 
dictation; foreign organization; foreign 
churches; foreign music; foreign hymns; 
foreign education; foreign clothes; for- 
eign everything.” 

C. R. B. 
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Bull’s-eye for Bulletin Boards 








By Charley Grant 


The chap we’d like to trust about al- 
ways pays cash. 
7 


* * 


A dull mind puts our nerves on edge. 


* * * 
The folks who live right never get left. 
+ om * 


Most cut and dried programs are all 
wet. 
* + * 
Wells of knowledge make a lot of peo- 
ple dry. 


“ 7 oF 
It’s study that keeps a kid steady. 
- : * 


Sometimes a stream of oratory comes 
through the bridgework. 
af 7 * 
A bad environment is never good. 
* + 7 
A laugh is only a grin broke loose. 
a ca * 
Many a flat failure is sort of blowed 
up. 
* ~ * 
Too often the flower of young man- 
hood likes to loaf. 
~ * ae 
A growling woman leads a man a dog’s 
life. 
* ~ * 
When chums get mad they’re chumps. 
« ” x 
A clean life also means a clear con- 
science. 
* * * 

Salvation may be free, but you have 
the devil to pay. 
* * 

Some men work harder to have clean 
hands, than a clean heart. 

* ~ * 


Oceans of love help the tied. 
* - 


The little sinner makes the big hypo- 
crite. 
* . ~ 
A healthy religion never makes other 
folks sick. 
o ” * 

It’s harder to face the music after a 
man toots his horn. 
~ * * 

When a man has the devil to pay it 

usually takes cash. 


oe . 7 
The man on the fence always hedges. 
* * * 


Political itch is hard to cure—salve 
helps. 
+ ~ * 
A long hard Sunday always makes 
one weak. 
aa cd a 
Friendships are not strained when 
folks come clean. 


+ * + 
Brave men always fear evil. 
* oe * 


An idle bit of gossip works like the 
devil. 











THE BOOK 


you 


have been looking for . . 


A GUARANTEED 
solution 
to that Sunday Night Problem 


10 Successful Sunday 
Night Services 


IT HAPPENED 
THIS WAY... 
by Royden Nelson Rand 
Ten 20-Minute Biblical 
Dramas 
Inspiring ! 
Price $1.50 


Arresting ! 
150 pages .. 


Orders to 


LeVere L. Fuller, pub. 
128 State Street 
New York 
Or Your Bookshop 


Albany 


























THE JOURNAL OF 
RELIGION 


In the October Issue: 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN SYNODS AND SLAVERY, 
1830-1860, by Robert Fortenbaugh, Gettys- 
burg College. 


Fevix Carey, by D. G. E. Hall, Uni- 
versity of Rangoon. 


Wuat Witt Succkep Reicious IMPERIAL- 
ISM? by Clifford Manshardt, Bombay, 
India. 


GreorGeE WASHINGTON AND FREEDOM OP 
CoNSCIENCE, by Lemuel Call Barnes, 
American Baptist Historical Society. 


A TemporAList View or Gop, by Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman, Boston University. 


Love IN THE FourtH GospeEL, by Clayton 
R. Bowen, Meadville Theological School. 


THe SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHANGING 
FUNCTION OF RELIGION, by William Henry 
Bernhardt, Iliff School of Theology, 
Denver. 


In addition, there are critical reviews of current 
literature in religion and related fields. The Jour- 
nal of Religion presents unprejudiced discussions 
of problems of significance to the modern re- 
ligious leader and to the serious thinker. It is 
published quarterly at the annual subscription 
price of $4.00. A single copy is $1.25. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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THE PERSONALITY OF 
JESUS » 


by Kirby Page 


i 


4 book by Kirby Page is always wel- 
come. Here he introduces us to a 
Jesus all to little known—who was 
born in a country crushed by the taxes 
of Roman Imperialism, and who cared 
passionately about the social wrongs 
of his time. There are fourteen in- 
teresting chapters, each beginning 
with an orderly and readable state- 
ment of a situation in the life of 
Christ, followed by Bible readings 
with questions for study and medita- 
tion. An excellent bibliography is al- 
so included. It is adaptable for either 
personal reading or for group study. 


Cloth, $1.50; Paper, 90c 





OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 
In The Light of Christian Ideals 


Prepared by a Committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches 


A discussion of the ways in which our 
economic life may be ordered to exalt 
those spiritual values implicit in our 
Christian religion. In the light of 
assumed Christian ideals, the writers 
have undertaken to set forth economic 
goals and to suggest ways by which 
they may be approached. In particu- 
lar, they have sought to show the cor- 
respondence between the requirements 
of Christian ethics and the essential 
findings of contemporary economics. 


Cloth, $1.50; Paper, 90c 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 


An Interpretation 


by W. H. Wray Boyle 


Nine sermons interpreting the nine 
clauses of the Lord’s Prayer. The in- 
terpretation is simple and practical 
in order to find in each petition an 
inspirational value, to make it clear 
that the spirit of true devotion will 
always relate itself to some definite 
duty. Frequent use is made of illus- 
trated material, apt quotation, in- 
cident, personal experience and poetry. 


“TI was interested im all you wrote. 
The book is filled with suggestions 
from a wealth of knowledge in church 
history, books, art and music-—always 
suggestive and _ inspiring.’”” — John 
Timothy Stone. 

Cloth, $1.00 


IS GOD A PERSON? 


by Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


An outstanding leader among person- 
alist philosophers gives in this book 
probably the best treatment of the 
subject for the general reader, We 
are first made acquainted with present 
philosophical tendencies. Then follows 
a discussion of the nature of God and 
His relationship to the world. 


“The author is one of the ablest 
critics of naturalism and exponent of 
personal idealism in our country. The 
reader will find expressed in these 
chapters insights profoundly needed by 
our time.’’-—Dr. Engene W. Lyman. 

Cloth, $1.25 


Order from your bookseller or from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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; Illustrative Diamonds : 


Selected by Paul F. Boller 

















THE RANGE OF HUMAN LIFE 


Mahatma Gandhi and Al Capone dwell 
in different universes. Wide and deep 
is the chasm which separates the noblest 
personality from the most depraved. 
Even within one human body there re- 
side many selves. A man at his worst 
differs from a man at his best as a 
swamp from a summit. Life is often 
colorless and barren when it might be 
radiant and luxuriant. Defeat and sor- 
row are more familiar to countless in- 
dividuals than triumph and joy. Too 
frequently shame and disgust drive away 
contentment and exaltation. Many ex- 
periences are debasing and destructive, 
rather than ennobling and redemptive. 
The range of human life is indeed in- 
finite. 

Kirby Page in Living Creatively; Far- 
rar & Rinehart, Inc. 


“FALSEHOOD IN WARTIME” 


Here is a classic example of the misin- 
terpretation and distortion of a simple 
statement in the interests of producing 
a loathing for the enemy. During the 
European War, a newspaper in Cologne 
published the simple statement that 
when the fall of Antwerp became known, 
the church bells were rung (meaning 
in Germany) in celebration of the vic- 
tory. A Paris morning paper got hold 
of this and rendered it that when the 
fortress of Antwerp was taken the clergy 
(in Belgium) were compelled to ring the 
church bells. The Times. of London re- 
ported it thus in turn: “According to 
what Le Matin has heard from Cologne, 
the Belgian priests who refused to ring 
the church bells when Antwerp was 
taken have been driven away from their 
places.” The Corriére della Sera em- 
broidered the incident in this way: “Ac- 
cording to what The Times has heard 
from Cologne via Paris, the unfortunate 
Belgian priests who refused to ring the 
church bells when Antwerp was taken 
have been sentenced to hard labor.” 
Whereat Le Matin in Paris repeated the 
yarn to this effect: “According to in- 
formation to the Corriére della Sera 
from Cologne via London, it is con- 
firmed that the barbaric conquerors of 
Antwerp punished the unfortunate Bel- 
gian priests for their heroic refusal to 
ring the church bells by hanging them 
as living clappers to the bells with their 
heads down.” This and a hundred other 
stories of the exaggeration of news and 
manufacture of propaganda may be 
found in “Falsehood in War-Time” by 
Arthur Ponsonby. 


Erdman Harris in Twenty-One; Ray 
Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc. 


HELP FROM CHRIST 


Bishop Slattery has told of his speak- 
ing to a group of little boys and girls, 
and asking them three questions. 

“If you were asked to do something 
wrong, would you do it?” was his first 
question. And the answer given him in 
unison was, “No.” 


“If you were asked to do something 
doubtful and were not certain whether 





Paul F. Boller 





Grant us the will to fashion as we 
feel, 
Grant us the strength to labor 
as we know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribbed and 
edged with steel, 
To strike the blow. 


—John Drinkwater. 











ole 
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it were right or wrong, would you do it?” 
he then asked. And again the answer 
came, “No.” 


“But what would you do if you did 
not know whether a thing were right 
or wrong?” he pursued. Again the an- 
swer, shouted in unison, was, “Ask 
mother!” 


It is in that sense that Christ has 
brought God the Father near. In every 
perplexing situation, in every distressing 
circumstance, before every moral issue 
we instinctively turn to Christ to ask 
the Father, and assurance abides that 
He will not deny us. 


J. C. Massee in The Day of Jesus 
Christ; Fleming H. Revell Company. 


“IT DOESN’T LOOK A BIT LIKE HIM” 


A friend of mine was standing in Cop- 
ley Square, Boston, looking at St. Gaud- 
ens’ monument to Phillips Brooks. Be- 
hind the preacher as the source of his 
inspiration the artist has represented 
the form of Christ standing with out- 
stretched hands of blessing, very much 
as He was drawn by those Renaissance 
painters. As my friend stood in silence 
and reverence looking at the statue, a 
washerwoman with a heavy basket of 
clothes came up to the place where he 
was standing. She put down her basket 
and gazed with appreciative face at the 
figure of Phillips Brooks whose ten- 
der words had apparently many times 
touched her heart. Suddenly she turned 
to my friend and said: “Who is that 
person standing there behind the great 
preacher?” “That is Christ,’ he said. 
“Well, anyhow, it doesn’t look a bit like 


Him,” was the decisive comment of the 
woman. And she was right. But, un- 
fortunately, the homiletic Christ—the 
Christ who has been used for preaching 
purposes—is not much nearer the orig- 
inal Person of history. He has been 
“theologized” almost beyond recognition. 
One might come back after many a ser- 
mon and say, with the honest old wash- 
erwoman: “It doesn’t look a bit like 
Him!” 

Rufus M. Jones in Pathways to the 
Reality of God; The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


THE PATH TO GOD THROUGH 
SCIENCE 


The path to God through science is 
like the road to Mt. Rainier over which 
the delegates to the National Council 
at Seattle traveled in a glorious excur- 
sion on one of the great days of the 
Council. At first we could not see the 
mountain for the clouds; but as we 
looked at it from the plain, we realized 
that it was there, hidden somewhere 
behind the clouds. Then we explored it 
more intimately, climbed a little way up 
its mighty sides, saw its forests and its 
glaciers. And for a few moments the 
clouds were rifted and then we saw part 
of its great slope, and then a portion of 
its frontal mass and then, for just a 
moment, we saw, or thought we saw, 
its summit. And then the snowstorm 
closed in upon us and we descended 
again into the plain. But as we rode 
through the foothills we looked up and 
lo! the clouds had rolled away and there 
in all its glory, white and uplifted against 
the sky, radiant and beautiful with com- 
plete serenity and grace, there stood the 
mountain! And we had no doubts about 
it. It was the mountain we had ex- 
plored and had only glimpsed before— 
it was “the mountain that was God!” 

Albert W. Palmer in Paths To the 
Presence of God; The Pilgrim Press. 


OLD IN BODY AND YOUNG IN 
SPIRIT 


One day when John Quincy Adams 
was eighty years of age a friend met him 
ond the streets of Boston. “How is John 
Quincy Adams?” this friend asked gaily. 
The old man’s eyes began to twinkle, 
and then he spoke slowly. His words 
have become classic. “John Quincy Ad- 
ams himself is very well, thank you. 
But the house he lives in is sadly dilap- 
idated. It is tottering on its founda- 
tions. The walls are badly shattered, 
and the roof is worn. The building 
trembles with every wind, and I think 
John Quincy Adams will have to move 
out of it before long. But he himself 
is very well.” And with a wave of the 
hand the old man walked on. Was he 
old or young? Old in body but aston- 
ishingly young in spirit. That was his 
victory over the years, a victory which 
was only partial but was still undu- 
bitably real. He had learned to stay 
young as he grew old. 

James Gordon Gilkey in Solving Life’s 
Problems; The Macmillan Company. 
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WEEK OF PENITENCE AND PRAYER 


The Federal Council of Churches is 
announcing the observance of a week of 
penitence and prayer to be held October 
9-8, 1932. The call which is signed by 
representatives of the various coopera- 
tive denominations follows. A leaflet giv- 
ing suggestions for observing the week 
may be secured from the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, at one cent each, one 
dollar per hundred. 


THE CALL 


Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


We address you on urgent business. 
The Church and the nation face a grave 
and serious situation. There is on every 
hand physical and mental suffering. This 
condition has long continued and no one 
can point the way of escape. Our best 
men are powerless before the devastating 
effects of commercial distrust and moral 
confusion. While we long for the return 
of prosperity, we pray rather for the cor- 
rection of those causes of distress with- 
out which prosperity may prove to be 
other than a blessing. 


In many areas within the’ Church 
there is urgent desire for a religious 
awakening. On every hand thoughtful 
Christians feel that the root of our trou- 
ble is moral and spiritual. All laws are 
moral laws and, while we cannot trace 
their working, of one thing we are sure, 
that out of the past has come the pres- 
ent. We reap what we sow. 


We have worshipped at the shrines of 
false gods—the false god of mammon, 
money, things; the false god of power, 
production, bigness; the false god of na- 
tionalism, individualism, social injustice; 
the false god of pleasure, amusement, 
disregard for things sacred; the false god 
of success, high living, careless thinking; 
the false god of magic, reaping where we 
had not sowed, profiting where we had 
not toiled. 


The Church dares not stand aside and 
whisper peace either to itself or to the 
nation when there is no peace. Only a 
national turning to God in repentance 
and moral restitution, seeking His divine 
forgiveness, will restore the _ spiritual 
health of our people. We have looked 
for signs of repentance and the fruits 
thereof. We have not seen them. On 
every hand there is a demand for pros- 
perity but little evident desire to return 
to the ways of faith and prayer. The 
times are giving us moral discipline. 
God waits on man’s response. No social 
or political revival can come out of spir- 
itual destitution, and no national awak- 
ening can arise out of religious indiffer- 
ence. The only adequate way is the way 
of Christ and the Cross. 


We therefore call upon our people to 
give themselves by an act of will, per- 
sonally and corporately, in penitence and 
prayer to Almighty God. And in order 
to secure the spirit of fellowship in 
united intercession, we set apart the 
week beginning October 2, 1932, as a 
time when pastors and people shall 
search their hearts and conduct, and by 
personal dedication and public services 
appointed to meet the need of the hour, 
discover for themselves and for the na- 
tion the way to peace and power. 


The Grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you brethren. 
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NEW 448-page church- 

hymnal and manual otf 
worship compiled by H. Augus- 
tine Smith. A hymn - book of 
real quality, featuring the best 
in hymnology and church music 
and harmonized with the teach- 
ings, aspirations, and needs of 
the modern Church. Priced 
within the means of all. $100 
a hundred. 


Write now for an examination copy 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 4th Avenue New York, N. Y. 














New HARPER Books 
THE REBEL PROPHET 


By T. Crother Gordon. A study of 
Jeremiah and the paradoxes of his 
personality, made in the light of modern 
psychology and _ recent archaeological 
discoveries, Acclaimed in England. 
Joseph Fort Newton calls it “a superb 
piece of work.” $2.00 


HAVE WE OUT- 
GROWN RELIGION ? 


By Dean Charles R. Brown. This 
book by the Dean Emeritus of the 
fact that the popular attitude toward 
Yale Divinity School frankly faces the 
religion shows a changed mood. He 
looks to deeper sources than external 


rman make the claims “uae 
PLANNING YOUR 
PREACHING 


By William L. Stidger.Dr. Stidger gives 
here the choicest homiletical material 
of his 25 years of preaching. A golden 
treasury of source material for the 
busy preacher. Contents include 500 
sermon suggestions, summer and winter 
programs, holiday plans, financing, etc. 


$1—Ten Sermons a Month—$1 
Harpers Monthly Pulpit 


Presenting each month ten sermons by 
an eminent minister. The first book in 
this series, now ready, is 


THE ANGEL IN THE SOUL 


By Joseph Fort Newton 

Other books to follow include: SEE- 
ING THE INVISIBLE, by H. C, Phil- 
lips; WHEN CHRIST PASSES BY, by 
W. R. Bowie; THE UNIVERSITY OF 
EXPERIENCE, by L. 4. Hough. The 
best available sermon literature in per- 
manent form. We suggest ordering the 
entire series. Each book will be sent 
with a monthly bill, promptly on pub- 
lication, by your bookseller. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 
49 EAST 33rd STR., NEW YORK CITY 








New Low Prices 
Standard Sets 


EXPOSITIONS OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURES 
By Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 


New 1932 Edition 


Seventeen volumes strongly bound 
in beautiful maroon buckram. 15000 
pages, nearly 2000 expositions with 
complete indexes (subject and text- 
ual) and completely referenced. 


A Complete Exposition of the Bible 


Dr. Maclaren is rightly known as 
the “Prince of Expositors” because 
of his clarity, his thoroughness, the 
ease of his style, his apt illustra- 
tions and his unswerving loyalty to 
the Bible. 


New Low Price $4 5 00 


Postpaid 
2g 


HANDFULS ON 
PURPOSE 
By James Smith 


This set contains thousands of Ex- 
pository Outlines, Select Bible Read- 
ings, Short Scripture Studies, Fine 
Seed Thoughts, Apt Illustrations and 
Practical Hints. It is STIMULAT- 
ING and SUGGESTIVE and will 
give you ideas to last a lifetime. 


10 volumes, cloth 


New Low Price $4 9 50 


Postpaid 
New Complete Index Volume $1.50 


THE EXPOSITOR’S 
BIBLE 


An Up-to-date Commentary for Up- 
to-date Orthodox Ministers 
Over 2000 expositions—over 1400 
chapters embodying the _ thought, 


seeds and ideas of over 10,000 ser- 
mons. 


Twenty-nine of the world’s fore- 
most theological scholars contribute, 
as: Alexander Maclaren, Marcus 
Dods, S. H. Kellogg, H. C. G. Moule, 
G. G. Findlay, etc. Edited by W. 
Robertson Nicoll. 


The Gold Standard in Commentaries 
6 volumes, cloth 


New Low — $4 0,00 


If you have a good used Matthew 
Henry, send it postpaid to us with 
$5.00 and we shall send you a new 
set of THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 


Send for our new catalog listing 
the best in theological sets and books. 


WM. B. EERDMANS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Pearl St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Chureh Finanee Problems 


By Rev. A. F. McGarrah, D. D. 


Author “‘Modern Church Finance’’, etc. 


Your church’s Debt, Building, Cash and other financial problems 
can be met with greater success by the aid of this Bureau. 


Over $40,000,000 Raised! 


Despite depression, 300 churches benefited in the past three years. 
Ask for recent campaign reports. 


Because of our superior service—counsel, methods, stewardship evangelism and 
other notable spiritual by-products—our Bureau is sponsored by the Home Mis- 
sions Council, representing 27 religious bodies, as the official and most efficient 
financial service bureau for Protestant churches in the U. S. A. 

Plan Now—to lift spiritual and 

financial levels with our help. 


Serviceimproved. Terms reduced. Free counsel. 800 references. 
Helpful literature on request. Tell your needs to the 


Chureh Cam pene Bureau 
920 Witherspoon Building : Philadelphia, Pa. 















» 5 H.P. Orgoblo, 

 * Methodist Episco- & 
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of organ mastery 


Somewhere—back of every organ and organist there 
ind power unit. Only when it functions properly, 
can/the organist reach the heights of musical ex- 
pression. 
The ORGOBLO has served the majority of church 
and theatre organs with extreme reliability and 
economy for a quarter century. 

Let us check up on your organ power. A small 
investment might mean “a new organ” as for as 
results are concerned. Bulletins on request. 





CONN. 
@ 2 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, 
ORGAN POWER DIVISION 








FALL Activities 





25,000 CHURCHES USE 


require “stirring up” right 
now and this can be done 





Lima Preshytes # 
with the aid of an Ashta- eosnese es 
bula Bulletin—the WIL- 
LING WORKER. 


Or if you already have a 
bulletin—send for our Let- 
ter Catalog. We can fur- 
nish white letters on a 
black background to fit any 
bulletin. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO., INC. 


CUSHIONS. 


BUILT - NOTUSTUFFED 
Illustrated Booklet and Samples Free 
Old Cushions renovated and recovered equal tonew 


Ostermoor & Co., Inc., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y., Dept. 114-6. 














1051 KINGSVILLE AVE. ASHTABULA, OHIO 








DEDICATION OF A CROSS 


The Big Moose (New York) Commun- 
ity Chapel, George R. J. Combs, Minis- 
ter, recently dedicated a cross which was 
placed in the sanctuary. The service of 
dedication was unique in that it used 
the seven words of Jesus from the cross. 
It was as follows: 


The Act of Dedication V 


Minister: “They took Jesus therefore 
and He went out, bearing the cross for 
himself, unto the place called The place 
of a skull where they crucified 
il i 

People: In memory of the sacrificial 
death of Jesus Christ upon the Cross for 
our sins, we dedicate this Cross. 

Minister: “Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples, If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me.” 

People: In memory of the crosses 
Jesus bids us bear, we dedicate this 
Cross. 

Minister: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

People: In memory of the Cross of 
Forgiveness whereon God forgave man- 
kind its sins, we dedicate this Cross. 

Minister: “Verily I say unto thee, To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 

People: In memory of the companion- 
ship Jesus gave to his disciples, and of 
the warm companionship of His Spirit, 
we dedicate this Cross. 

Minister: “He saith unto his mother, 
Woman, behold thy son! Then saith he 
to the disciple, Behold thy mother!” 

People: In memory of family relation- 
ships, of the bond of brotherhood in 
Christian fellowship all over the world, 
and of exalted womanhood, we dedicate 
this Cross. 

Minister: “My God, My God why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 

People: In memory of the occasions 
when God has answered our prayers ac- 
cording to our petitions, and of the 
times when He in his greater wisdom 
has not fallen to our folly, we dedicate 
this Cross. 

Minister: “After this Jesus, knowing 
that all things are now finished, that the 
scripture might be accomplished, saith, I 
thirst.” 

People: In memory of the humanity 
of our Lord, and of his invitation to all 
peoples to drink of the water of life that 
it may become “a well of water springing 
up into eternal life,” we dedicate this 


Cross. 
Minister: “It is finished.” 
People: In memory of work completed 


and journeys ended, and of the begin- 
ning of faith, hope, and love, we dedicate 
this Cross. 

Minister: “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” 

People: In memory of the triumph of 
the Sonship, in thankfulness that we can 
call God, “Our Father,” in happiness 
“that we are the children of God; and if 
children, then heirs; heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ;” we dedicate 
this Cross. 

Minister: The Cross is a symbol of 
Victory and we are bidden to be vic- 
torious In His Name. 

People: In memory of George C 
Poirier, of his love for God’s Out-of- 
doors ,of his devotion to Jesus Christ, 
of his worship of Good, The Father, The 


Son, and The Holy Spirit, we dedicate 


this Cross. 
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A Cure For Ministerial Depression 


HIS depression has become a disease in 

American society. It is rather fashionable 

to have it. But it is playing havoc with 
peace of mind and normal progress. Ministers, 
of course, are not exempted. They also suffer. 
And we suspect that the percentage of them who 
have been living under the clouds of depression 
is large. But one minister has found the way 
out. Are you interested in his story? 

The church income fell off. It was necessary 
to cut item after item. Three times his own 
salary was attacked. He feared for the educa- 
tion of his children, for the health of his wife, 
for gasoline for his automobile and other things. 
It did not seem a very heroic attitude, he ad- 
mitted to himself. The apostles probably would 
not have brooded in this way. But then, he was 
not an apostle. He did not care to be classed 
as one. He was merely a preacher in a powerful 
and rich institution which should be strong 
enough to take care of him. 

But the explanation did not satisfy him. He 
recalled his own conversion, his acceptance to 
the Christian ministry. As he thought on these 
things the inconsistency of his situation grew on 
him. The trouble was not with the world. It 
was with himself. 

Twice the sense of divine calling had been 
strong enough in him to enable him to turn about 
and go the way God beckoned. Once it was in his 
youth when he was forced to decide between 
business and the ministry. The business was 
established and thriving. It was a family heri- 
tage. It meant standing and influence. It meant 
comforts and luxuries. But he, at that time, was 
sure that God called him to preach. So he turned 
his back on business and went to the pulpit. It 
was a hard decision but he was young. He took 
the adventurous course. 

Life had been good to him. He had comfort- 
able parishes and had known little privation. In 
a pleasant suburban church he was respected, 
honored and loved. Then a church in the indus- 
trial section of the nearby city sought a minister. 
Few ministers wanted the job. A railroad yard 
was near the church. The streets were dirty. 
Smoke filled the air. But again a divine call came 
tohim. He felt he must accept it. It was a hard 
decision. But he reasoned that he had had the 
easy tasks in the ministry. Now was the time to 
take the hard ones. It was a verse of George Mac- 
Donald’s which forced him to the decision. 


I said, ‘Let me walk in the fields.” 
He said, ‘‘No, walk in the town.” 

I said, “There are no flowers there.” 
He said, “‘No flowers, but a crown.” 


He gambled on God. And God did not let him 
down. Again it was the spirit of adventure. It 
was also the sense of divine calling. 

He thought of his present depressed attitude. 
Why was it? The answer was clear. He had 





lost his sense of mission. He had been taking 
life easy. He had assumed that life consisted of 
automobiles and summer cottages. Those things 
which counted when he made his previous de- 
cisions had not entered into the picture. He had 
grown fat and porky. He was too comfortable. 
It hurt him to grow. 

Twice he had tested God and made decisions 
which appeared contrary to human reasoning. 
Neither time had God let him down. 

“He will not fail me now,” he said. 

The spirit of adventure came back. He has 
recovered the energy of youth. But better than 
that he has caught anew the sense of a divine 
mission in life. He faces life with steadfast eyes. 
And that is the only thing which makes living 
worth while. 


The Price Of A Ticket 


MINISTER friend of mine has just come 
from the office of the Cleveland American 
League Baseball Team. 

“It is an interesting thing that you should give 
ministers passes,” he said. ‘How long have you 
been doing this?” 

“Ever since we started playing games on Sun- 
day,” the manager replied. “You know, a few 
ministers can be very annoying.” 

Come to think of it there was a time when 
preachers protested against Sunday baseball. 


Here’s A Worth While Campaign 


ERE is a campaign which interests me. I 

would like to do something to help it along. 

It is an effort to get Christian, church peo- 

ple to agree to attend church services somewhere 

during the summer vacation season. We are very 

parochial in our minds. We consider that we 

have a duty to the home church. But once vaca- 

tion has called we are ready to “up and away” 
with church obligations forgotten. 

I would urge the campaign not only because 
vacationists can render a very great service to 
churches by such a united effort but also because 
of the genuine pleasure of making contacts with 
a new,church. I am not referring merely to 
nationally known churches with outstanding 
preachers. There is a lot of real pleasure in 
dropping into an unknown church, not to criti- 
cize, but to worship and to contact. 

One gentleman who has made it a practice to 
stop when traveling on Sunday morning to attend 
some service assures me that the results have 
been delightful. Some churches were astonished 
to find a stranger worshipping with them. A 
few have suspected him to be a preacher and in- 
vited him to speak. Several times he had invita- 
tions to dinner and when he accepted he made 
friendly contacts. Some times the sermon has 
been good, sometimes it has been nothing to boast 
about, but always he left the church satisfied that 
it was worth while to make the visit. 
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It is safe to assume that during the summer 
months, in the United States, ten millions of nom- 
inal church attendants are riding in their auto- 
mobiles with no thoughts of church attendance. 
Suppose that these ten millions of people would 
make it a point to stop at some church along the 
highway for divine services. What delightful oc- 
casions our Sundays would bring! 

Is it not possible that if an effort were made 
late in the winter that our church members could 
see the beauty and logic of this movement and 
agree to try the experiment for just one season? 
We are imitative folks. I suspect that if a move- 
ment such as this could be started that every 
church in the country would permanently profit 
by increased church attendance. 

The summer season of the present is well de- 
scribed in the clever verses of W. M. Czamanske. 
Read them and then decide that it is time that 
we did something about it. 


WHEN SUMMER IS WITH US 


When summer is with us, the church always 
faces 

A membership seeking the wide open spaces. 

The bells in the belfry may loudly be ringing, 

The organ invite men to praise God with 
singing, 

The pulpit resound with a message endear- 


ing, 
But only the faithful regard it worth hear- 
ing. 


The pews are quite empty, for thousands are 
touring 

Who find the smooth highways of travel 
alluring. 

Each Sunday the hum of the auto is purring, 

Its music is sweet to the people averring: 

“How lovely the mountains, the pines and 
the birches! 

We worship in Nature and not in the 
churches!” 


Can there be a season or state of the weather 
When we may forsake our assembling to- 


gether 
And pass by the churches where God is ad- 


dressing 
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A word to His children, a message of bless- 
sno? 

How shall we escape from the Lord’s in- 
dignation, 

If we are neglecting so great a salvation? 


When Is A Pastorate A Success ? 


OW often we hear some preacher proclaim 
of his ministry, “They have had hard work 
holding things together since I left.” 


Then follows, of course, a long story of his suc- 
cess. The McKinney’s were very loyal while he 
was there. But they left when he did. The 
young people did a lot for the church when he 
was there but their interest ceased when the min- 
ister moved. The men’s club was most active but 
it sort of lost heart when the minister decided to 
go to another field. 


But seldom does a minister appreciate that in- 
stead of commending his own work in this way he 
is revealing in a striking way his own limitations 
as leader. He has failed to put first things first. 
He has exalted his own personality and made him- 
self the center of attraction in the parish. The 
wise leader always seeks to make the church 
stronger than himself. He should not strive for 
loyalty to the minister but loyalty to the church. 
The man who fails to build an organization which 
will last for an indefinite period after he leaves for 
another field should be modest enough to do little 
boasting of his own ability. 


Many times a pastorless period follows the re- 
moval of a minister from a field. This is one of 
the most trying times in church administration. 
It is the time which reveals the kind of pastoring 
a church has had. If he has consistently de- 
veloped lay leaders to assume responsibility the 
church will continue to function in an orderly 
way. If he has neglected this important part of 
his _ disorder and confusion is almost sure to 
result. 


The best pastor is the man who has so genuine- 
ly put his people to work at the necessary tasks of 
the church that he is the least missed when he 
leaves. He has constructed an organization of 
stability. 








CHURCH IN THE RURAL SECTIONS 


1. What are the main causes for declin- 
ing church life? 


There are a variety of causes. One, 
of course, has been the changing popu- 
lation with the movement to the cities. 
This, however, now has stopped and the 
tide is moving the other way. This 
should offer opportunity to churches 
virile enough to grasp it. 


But the big basic cause is the changed 
emphasis from evangelism to education. 
Country churches have dropped their 
evangelistic effort and builded their pro- 
grams around education. But the mass 
of people still interpret religion in the 
‘erms of revivals. 


Education offers little emotional ap- 
peal compared with evangelism, and 
folks are still pretty strongly emotional 
as far as religion is concerned. 


2. What remedies do you suggest? 


(a) Better educational methods. With 
all our talk about religious education 
our children are coming through the 
average Sunday School experience with 
few religious convictions and little re- 
ligious knowledge. 


(b) More emotional preaching. The 
pulpit must learn and conserve the art 
of emotional appeal to meet the loss 
through declining interest in evangelism. 
5. What are the most common weak- 
nesses of smaller churches? 


(a) Inadequate lay leadership. That 
doesn’t mean that leaders are not pro- 
duced in the country. It means that a 
church of 500 is going to be able to find 
more competent leaders than a church 
of 50. The country church is up against 
small numbers. 


(b) Lack of appreciation of liturgic 


beauty. Rural people are not much in- 
terested in the “beauty of holiness.” 
Their background is different. With a 
growth of appreciation of the beautiful 
in church architecture and liturgy, a 
new loyalty to religion will come. Meet- 
ings must yield to services, meeting 
houses to churches. 


(c) The over-industrializing of re- 
ligion which takes it from a pastoral to 
a city setting. A revival of the pastoral 
spirit in America would work wonders 
for the rural church. 


(d) Lack of financial resources. The 
continual depression of agricultural 
areas is sapping financial strength. 
Communities which once possessd fami- 
lies of independent means no longer pos- 
sess them. The rural church then loses 
its financial strength. 
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MAN’S GENIUS FOR SEEING THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THINGS 


In The Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
Victor Hugo pokes fun at the Paris 
crowd that is content to stand star- 
ing at a blank wall because it happens 
to know what is taking place on the 
other side of the wall. In Notre Dame 
the wall happens to be the wall of a 
palace: and the people are gazing in 
pleasant fancy at the festival on the 
other side of the wall. On other occa- 
sions a crowd will feast its eyes on 
the blank wall of a prison, gazing in 
grim imagination at the ghastly de- 
tails of the execution that is taking 
place within. Man has a genius for 
seeing what is on the other side of 
things. He insists on regarding the 
Visible as a veil that obstinately con- 
ceals from his eyes the Invisible; and 
he sets to work to tear that veil aside. 
If there is a hill, he wants to know 
what is on the other side of the hill; 
if there is a sea, he must ascertain 
what is on the other side of the sea; 
if there is a desert, he will dare a thou- 
sand deaths in order to discover what 
lies beyond the desert. The known may 
be a perfect Paradise: it does not mat- 
ter: it is the twinkling lights of the 
unknown that invariably lure. To him, 
the sunny side of the ranges is always 
the other side of the ranges! 


F. W. Boreham in The Three Half- 
Moons; The Abingdon Press. 





INCREASING ONE’S CHANCES 


Two generations ago a young man 
who hoped to be a writer was liter- 
ally starving in a garret in Paris. On 
the roof just outside his window he 
placed a clumsy bird-trap of his own 
manufacture. Occasionally a sparrow 
would be caught there, and then this 
young man would hastily kill the bird, 
pluck off its feathers, and grill it over 
a tiny charcoal fire. That sparrow and 
a cent’s worth of bread made his meal. 
For no less than six months this grim 
struggle against poverty and failure con- 
tinued. The sparrows in that neighbor- 
hood became wary of the trap on the 
roof, and the captures averaged only two 
a day. Yet Emile Zola kept on with 
his work, writing new stories and articles 
as fast as the old ones were rejected. 
There was not a thing in his cold and 
hungry world that gave him encourage- 
ment, and yet—lacking completely those 
stimuli on which the rest of us are so 
dependent—he drove himself to continue 
the struggle. Granted that his ultimate 
achievement was due to innate liter- 
ary skill. It was the ability to work 
without encouragement of praise and 
success which finally gave that literary 
skill a chance to reveal itself. Had Zola 
lacked the fighting spirit, the deter- 
mination never to surrender, his abil- 
ity would have perished with him after 
the first month of hunger in that garret. 

James Gordon Gilkey in Solving Life’s 
Everyday Problems; The Macmillan 
Company. 





THE SUN 


He lives not who can refuse me; all my 
force saith, 

Come and use me: 

A gleam of sun, a little rain, and all is 
green again, 

He paints with white and red the moors, 

To draw the nations out of doors. 


R. W. Emerson. 
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Expulsion Of Church Clerk 
Judicially Reviewed 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


YN the case of Clapp v. Krug, 22 S. W. 
[ 2d, 1025, the Kentucky Court of Ap- 

peals was called upon to consider 
whether the courts were justified in re- 
viewing action of a congregation in dis- 
missing their clerk. The Court of Ap- 
peals reached the conclusion that the 
clerk’s contract for salary gave him 
civil rights of which the courts must 
take cognizance on his demand. It was 
decided that he was illegally removed, 
whereas there was no compliance with 
a rule requiring matters to be submitted 
to the pastor and board of deacons for 
approval or disapproval before vote 
thereon by the congregation. 


time service of a student from there to 
tide you over the present situation. In 
any case I advise getting a minister if 
at all possible. 

If for some good reason, however, this 
is not possible or until one is secured I 
do think you could do much as a lay- 
man to maintain the work and morale 
of the church. It speaks well for your 
church that it has a layman who is will- 
ing to assume the responsibility of mak- 
ing the inquiry you have made and de- 
sires to serve as you have indicated. 

There are many things you can do. 
In the first place, in a suburban church 
the Sunday School is an important ele- 
ment in its success. You evidently have 
a good group of children coming. Our 
church schools are frequently manned 
and pushed by the laymen and lay- 
women. I certainly therefore would place 
large emphasis on the Sunday School, 
and summon your people to back it with 
all power. 

In the absence of a pastor, your de- 
nominational policy will undoubtedly 
suggest which is the proper officer of the 
church to assume authority for the ap- 
pointment of the necessary committees 
to undertake different kinds of responsi- 
bilities. But I see no reason why a gen- 
eral committee composed of say the 
chairman of the trustees, chairman of 
the deacons, Sunday School superin- 
tendent and the head of your most im- 
portant woman’s organization shouldn’t 
act as a planning committee and lay out 
the things to be undertaken. Things 
like your annual financial canvass or 
triendly visitation I take it you men have 
largely helped to run in the past and 
could of course do so now. 

For your Sunday services, you would 
have to have lay leadership or several 
denominational representatives to speak, 


In the course of its opinion, the court 
said: 

“It appears that Krug was under em- 
ployment and received for such services 
a salary; hence a contract right is af- 
fected which gives the court jurisdiction 
of his complaint. ... As to the other 
members, no civil rights appear to have 
been infringed, and, if they have been 
wrongfully excluded, the correction rests 
with the body of the membership of the 
church, for ....a dispute in regard to 
the fact of membership or the rights 
pertaining to that relation presents an 
ecclesiastical question, and the decision 
of the tribunals of the church will be 
regarded as final by the civil powers.” 


or I suppose it is conceivable that a radio 
might pick up a sermon at your hour. 
Certainly a service might be held at the 
hour of one of the well known broad- 
casts and the group have its own hymns 
and prayer and scripture and tune in for 
the sermon and special music. 

You might find ideas that would be 
helpful to you in some one of the follow- 
ing books. Church Administration by 
Leach, Putting the Church on a Full 
Time Basis by Beaven, Workable Plans 
for Wide Awake Churches by Reisner, or 
secure from your denominational pub- 
lishing house some of their books on 
the Sunday School and upon Layman’s 
work. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly how- 
ever my advice that as soon as possible 
and upon some basis that is feasible you 
secure a pastor to lead your group. | 





AN ARTIST SEES THE LIGHT 


We are all familiar with that wonder- 
ful painting by Holman Hunt, the most 
widely known of his productions, and | 
which hangs now in Keble College, Ox- 
ford. It was on this picture that Bishop 
How based his beautiful hymn, “O Jesus, 
Thou art standing outside the fast-closed 
door,” but nothing is more significant 
concerning that famous picture than the 
fact that as the artist was making it and 
pondering the deep significance of the 
story he realized that he himself was 
guarding a door which had not been 
opened to admit the Master. Whenever 
one sees this picture, let him not for- 
get how the artist himself had been won 
by it to give his heart to God, as Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens had also accepted the 
Christ whom he fashioned in the speak- 








ing marble with his hand resting on the | 
shoulder of the great preacher, Phillips | 
Brooks. | 
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An Irresistible 
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charge full particulars 

















The Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


A graduate school, training both 
men and women for the ministry and 
other forms of social and religious work. 
Located at the heart of America’s great- 
est laboratory of urban and rural prob- 
lems. University privileges and affilia- 


tions. Many-sided flexible modern 
curriculum. Further information on 
request. 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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Their Own Desire 


A Sermon For Children 


| He gave them their own desire—Psalm 


78: 29 

T IS a strange and romantic thing 
how God through the ages has been 
giving people, nations, and even ani- 
mals the very things they desired. 


| I was at the zoo'a few days ago and old 
| Jumbo the elephant interested me. He 
| was nervously pacing back and forth, 


now taking some hay in his trunk and 


| swinging it over his head. He can get 
| food and water with that trunk. But 
| in his natural condition he could do 


much more. I have seen pictures of ele- 
phants in India uprooting trees by 


| grasping them with their trunks. 


But the elephant did not always have 
Once, in dim ages past, he 
was like a pig with long legs. His neck 
was thick and short and he had diffi- 


| culty in reaching the ground to get his 


food. Above his head were trees with 


| fruits and leaves. But he could not reach 


up to gather the fruit. Of course the 


| elephant and all his friends tried to get 
| to a section where the food was neither 
| too high nor too low but situated where 


it could be easily secured. 
But the elephant still wanted to reach 
the ground and the tree. So he stretched 


| his neck and his lips and gradually his 


trunk began to grow. 


| preaching politics. 


It took a good 
many years but time rolled around and 
each generation of elephants had a 
Ionger and stronger trunk than the pre- 
ceeding one. Finally the trunk became 
the size desired. It was large enough to 
reach every way for food and drink and 
still small enough so that it could be 
handled gracefully and easily. That is 
the trunk as you see it on the elephants 
ot today. 


What is true of the elephant is true 
with men and women, boys and girls. 
When you look at a person try and think 
just what he has desired more than any- 
thing else in the world. I know a man 
who used to be most busy in the world 
of affairs. But now he lives in a little 
house outside of a small village. Here 
with a garden and flowers and books he 
is quite contented. If you had looked 
into that man’s heart years ago you 
would have seen one thing written there 


God saw it. The words written were, 
“Peace of mind.” Now today he has 
that. 


When I see a man reeling to and fro 
on the street I know just what the de- 
sires of that man are. They can be 
described by one word. It is “booze.” 

Then when I see a woman with a lit- 
tle child I watch her to see how she 
speaks and acts before the child. If her 
voice is soft and pleasant, and her re- 
bukes kindly, I know what the great de- 
sire of her heart is. It is motherhood. 

When I see a man with a big stomach 
and stooped shoulders I know that he 
likes food better than exercise. 

These are all signs God has given us 
Slowly we begin to show the world just 
what the desires of our hearts really are 
God is watching boys and girls to find 
just what they want. You can’t fool 
him. It is useless to give a vision of 
what you want to be unless it is genu- 
ine. For it is the desires of the heart 
which will shape your lives. And as you 
grow that life will reveal your desires 
just as the trunk on the elephant re- 
veals its longing through the ages. 


Biggs For Governor 
By G. B. F. Hallock 


“s HENEVER election season 
VW comes around we hear ques- 
tions raised about ministers 

Some hearers raise 
the question. Some preachers raise the 
question. Some raise it for other preach- 


ers. Some raise it for themselves: “How 


| far may I go in preaching politics?” 


It is far from my purpose to try to 
answer that question for either people 
or pastors; though it does seem that 
nothing that concerns the welfare of 
men but should concern the faithful 
minister of the Gospel of salvation, with 
its interest in every phase of human wel- 
fare. 

There is an old and possibly forgotten 
story concerning Father Taylor, the 
famous sailor-preacher of a generation 
or two ago in Boston. On one occasion 
an opulent merchant of the Hub had 
honored the meeting with his presence. 


and made a speech, extolling the kind- 
ness of Bostonians in building Father 
Taylor’s chapel and their consideration 
for poor sailors. When he had finished, 
Father Taylor remarked quietly, “Is 
there any other old sinners from up- 
town who would like to say a word be- 
fore we go on with the meeting?” No 
other sinners responded. 

But the special election story is of an- 
other time, in the midst of an exciting 
State campaign. Father Taylor took 
politics into the pulpit on this wise. He 
prayed, “O Lord, give us good men to 
rule over us, pure men who fear Thee, 
righteous men, temperate men, who— 
pshaw, Lord, what’s the use of veering 
and hauling and boxing around the com- 
pass? Give us George N. Biggs for 
governor.” 


His prayer was answered. 
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The Hard of Hearing and 
the Church 
by Charles H. Lehman 


(Mr. Lehman is President of Hearing 
Devices Company, is hard of hearing 
himself, and for 20 years has been active 
in the development of portable and group 
hearing aids.) 


with the problem realize the vast 

number of people who are de- 

ficient in hearing. It is reliably 
estimated that over ten million people in 
the United States alone, are definitely 
hard of hearing. A large proportion of 
these, of course, are able to carry on 
their regular routine of life without in- 
convenience and even attempt to conceal 
from themselves their disability. 


Many who are so affected find no dif- 
ficulty in personal contacts though their 
problem becomes acute when trying to 
hear general conversation and in public 
gatherings where of necessity they must 
be seated at some considerable distance 
from the speaker. 


Portable hearing aids are of great 
value and comfort for close range con- 
versation but due to the physical proper- 
ties of sound and the inability of most 
portable sound collecting devices to 
gather sufficient volume at a distance, 
the deafened are at a complete disad- 
vantage when in a church. 


Many continue their attendance at the 
services, realizing that even though they 
do not hear they are at least participat- 
ing in the comforting and uplifting wor- 
ship. There is another side however, to 
this. Those who are hard of hearing and 
still try to maintain their contacts, to 
attend the church and participate in the 
services, find it such a strain that even- 
tually the advantages to be derived are 
overcome by the inconveniences and pos- 
itive discomfort of trying to hear. Many 
who would be strong in the support of 
the church, be most active in the various 
activities, are gradually pushed out of 
the congregation and forced to walk 
their weary way alone in a world of si- 
lence. 


Recently a church phone installation 
was made in the Marble Collegiate 
Church on Fifth Avenue in New York 
and Ernest E. Shay, the Church Master, 
in commenting thereon, spoke as follows: 


“Within the past few years there 
have been added to the equipment of 
our Church a number of up-to-date 
improvements, but I can sincerely and 
frankly tell you that there has been 
nothing to equal the favorable reports 
which we have ..ad from members and 
friends of the congregation who are 
able to hear, with the use of the device, 
as nearly perfectly as one with sound 
hearing. 


“There have also been members of 
our Church who have absented them- 
selves from our services because of the 
failure to hear any part of the service. 
The installation of your hearing de- 
vice has caused them to return and 
they are now regular in their attend- 
ance at the services. 


“We only wish that more Churches 
might see their way clear to help the 
members of their congregation who are 
unable to hear and enjoy the Church 
services.” 


() mia those intimately associated 


Within recent years Churchphone in- 
Stallations have been made very simple 














OR CHURCH 
SERVICES 


tribution and 


/Formerly $100 
per 100, now 75c 
each in quantities. 


Inter-Church Hymnal 


HIS BOOK embodies the highest 

musical choice of the Churches and 
is imbued with the spirit of congrega- 
tional praise and prayer. 


Compiled by Frank A. Morgan, of 
Chicago, by means of a personal survey 
and questionnaires to pastors of 10,000 
churches and the 650 honor members of 
American Guild of Organists to determine 
the best, or most essential or most use- 
ful hymns and tunes. 

“Aids to Worship” section of 100 
pages, edited by Albert W. Palmer, D.D., 
President of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, is a golden treasury of devotion. 


Binding, russet grained cloth with head- 
band and breaker strip, title gold embossed. 
528 pages, 713 numbers. Quantity prices not 


prepaid. Single copy, $1.00, postpaid. 








These two books represent the 
apex of religious music and qual- 
ity bookmaking. .... 
served successfully and sold 
widely at a much higher price 
than that which economies in dis- 


make possible. . . 
below will bring you samples for 
inspection. 


FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 












Both have 


manufacture now 
. . The coupon 


L 
Formerly $65 ~ 





per 100, now 55c 
each in quantities. 


American Church and 
Church School Hymnal 


BREAST of the forward movement 

of modern youth, this educational 

hymnal inculcates spiritual knowledge and 
stimulates devotion and worship. 


Besides hymns, tunes and songs—old 
and new—and rich liturgical material, 
this book also brings you a unique edu- 
cational feature: a series of art studies, 
each on a noble masterpiece teaching a 
vivid, vital lesson, 20 pages: pictures, 
picture analyses, scripture narratives, 
artist’s life outline and meditations. 


rich seal brown cloth. Title gold 
Orchestration, 11 instruments. 


Binding, 
embossed. 

For Junior Schools — “‘American Junior 
Church School Hymnal’ compiled for children 
of junior age, at unheard-of low price. 224 
pages, was $60 per 100, now $40. 


All prices not prepaid. 


Cooperating Companies 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Inc.-E. O. EXCELL CO. 


5709 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Every pastor and superintendent will rejoice 
at the reborn interest and enthusiasm which 
these new books will infuse into the life of 
Church and Church School. Thetimes call for 
faith and spiritual adventuring. The cry is 
“Forward”. These books supply the needed 
stimulus of inspiring music to the accompani- 
ment of which any spiritual advancement 
must be made. 

Address your inquiry to one of the cooperat- 
ing firms, either of which can supply copies 
of one or both books. 


oe oe ee ee ee ee 
Dept. CM5709 
& Address either of Cooperating Companies 
Gentlemen: My church needs new music books. 
Please send returnable sample copy of: 
C1) Inter-Church Hymnal. 
() American Church and Church School Hymnal. 
©) American Junior Church School Hymnal. 


2 | ea 
Pastor ___ Add. 


ee ee ee 
yA 
© 
3 
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and efficient. Small transmitters are 
mounted upon the reading desk or pulpit 
and wires are run to various pews, 
terminating in small inconspicuous out- 
lets. Handsets with regulating devices 
have been developed which are plugged 
in to the pew block and the use of the 
handset, of course, makes it unnecessary 
for women to remove their hats or to 
wear the cumbersome headbands for- 
merly in use in such systems. 

In general, in the modern church sys- 
tems, any hard of hearing person who 
would be able to hear if located two or 
three feet from the speaker, would be 


able to hear very well no matter where 
located in the church. 

In most churches there will be found 
among the members several who are 
hard of hearing and others who know 
some who are hard of hearing who would 
be only too glad to affiliate if means 
were provided to enable them to hear. 
The cost of installation can often be 
borne by apportioning it to those who 
will use the system. Usually, however, 
the church installs the system for the 
benefit of its congregation in general it 
being considered a legitimate and worthy 
expense to be borne by all alike. 
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Instant Change From ys Big Room 


to Several Small Ones 
Walls that roll out of the way, overhead or 
sideways, permit economical use of space, 
light and heat. Installed in numbers of 
churches and Sunday school rooms. Simple, 
sturdy operation. Write for Catalog No.27-P. 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation 
11 E.38th St., N.Y.C. : Box 1194, Norfolk, Va. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


OVER 50 YEARS IN BUSINESS 











CHURCH FURNITURE 


is a safe and profitable 
lace to put church 
unds. Pays big divi- 
dends in greater interest 
and new members. Write 
us about your require- 
ments. We are manufac- 
turers and sell direct 
to churches. Fine cata- 
log free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1163 South Fourth St. 


Greenville, Illinois 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Draperies, Hangings, etc. Fine 
materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 
your needs. Catalog and sam- 
ples free 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 





























Financial Resources Available 


for your very impor- 
tant Christian enter- 
prise in extensively 
multiplied small 
amounts which will 
roll up impressive ag- 
gregate sums. 


OUR DIME INLAY 
BOOKLETS 
offer the _ attractive 


and convenient meth- 
od by which this fact 


and over again by 
many organizations. 

Put them to work in 
your Church! Samples 
and prices on request. 


ienieiieal &)Woglom Co. 


296 Broadway Dept. 2 New York 











~~ LANKENAU™ | 


Accredited Christian school for girls. Col- 
lege preparatory, elementary courses, French 
or German optional in all grades. Reli- 
gion, Music, Art, Home Economics. Large 
playgrounds, gymnasium. Individual su- 
pervision of health, studies and character. 
Affiliations permit rates of $500 and up. 
4ist year begins September 19. Catalog. 
2200-2400 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















3g DOLLAR TIPS. $s 


For each item published in this department, Church Management will pay $1.00 


on date of publication. 


Please keep duplicate copy if you desire record, for un- 


available tips can not be returned to the sender. 





A GROUP PASTORAL VISITATION 
PLAN 


In order to meet a situation growing 
out of a large and increasing member- 
ship, the pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, Wichita Falls, Texas, introduced 
a well-thought-out plan whereby the 
personal pastoral touch upon each home, 
which is so essential to the highest suc- 
cess of every minister, might not be done 
away with. It is physically impossible 
for the pastor of a church whose mem- 


| bership runs into four figures to visit 


one by one the homes of the members. 
So this solution was offered. 


“First, the pastor and his staff have 


| divided the entire membership into ap- 


proximately one hundred and fifty dis- 
tricts covering three or four blocks each, 
and having an average of twelve or fif- 
teen families. One home, centrally lo- 
cated, is selected as the place of meet- 
ing, and this woman is asked to serve as 


| hostess to all who reside in her district, 


inviting the entire list to be present on a 


| given day from 3 to 4 o’clock, while an- 


other is calling a similar group to meet 


| from 4 to 5 on the same day. The church 


has been attested over | 


office also renews these invitations to the 
groups. During these hours the pastor 
calls to find an informal gathering of 
neighbors and friends grouped together. 
This assembly is neither a party nor a 
prayer meeting. A list of all members 
giving street addresses and phone num- 
bers is first of all given to each visitor 
who is asked to keep the same and culti- 
vate a closer acquaintance and friend- 
ship with every other member of said 
group. Cards and pencils are then dis- 
tributed to each and they are asked to 
fill out a complete record of their fam- 
ilies, who are members of this church or 
of some other, or of no church; ages of 
children who are non-members, etc. This 
not only furnishes an up-to-date church 
registry for members, but also furnishes 
a wide field for future cultivation. Again, 
this same card is turned over and the 
other side is carefully prepared to give 
answer as to the type of work each 
member is willing to do. They are asked 
to check for regular church attendance, 
Sunday school or League activity or 
membership in the Missionary Society, 
Prayer Meeting attendance, family altar 
or daily secret prayer, tithing, a place in 
the choir, visiting the sick, welcoming 
strangers or visiting them, and the Win- 
One Circle. All these cards are returned 
to the church office and filed for future 
reference. 


This, in brief, is the work of the Pas- 
tor’s Group Visitation Plan. By having 
two groups meet on a single afternoon it 
affords the pastor opportunity to meet 
with both, and at a considerable saving 


of time. Six to ten groups of neighbors 
can be visited in a single week. 
E. W. Sudlow, 
Coral Gables, 
Florida. 


GETTING CHURCH LETTERS 


It sometimes happens that a dispute 
arises over the question of sending for 
a church letter. The pastor believes he 
has been authorized to do so, but when 
the letter comes and the new member 
is notified, he denies having given any 
such authority. Having experienced this 
embarrassment on one or two occasions, 
it became our habit to have the pros- 
pective member sign a requisition. This 
blank, which became a part of the 
routine of securing church letters, con- 
sisted of an authorization for the trans- 
fer, together with a blank for the name 
of the church and the pastor from whom 
the letter was to be sought. In visitation 
evangelism campaigns where many 
workers are in the field, this precaution 
is especially valuable for it makes it 
impossible for an over enthusiastic worker 
to take anything for granted. 

Roy L. Smith, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


CHURCH HAD A FLOAT IN HALLOW - 
E’EN PARADE 


Having heard of the attention at- 
tracted by a float which the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of West Winfield, New 
York, had in a Hallowe’en parade, I be- 
came interested. A few days later I 
saw the pastor, and gathered from him 
the particulars. He is a young man, just 
out of college, and he has the feeling 
that when something of a community 
character happens the church ought to 
be represented. That’s why he carried 
out the idea which resulted in most 
favorable comments from observers, and 
also in a special note in the newspaper 
reports. As will be seen, the float pre- 
sented some phases of World Service 
(benevolent) work of the denomination 
It so happened that the next Sunday 
brought to a close the financial year olf 
this cause, and the response was so 
favorable that even in the hard year of 
1931 the receipts went away beyond those 
of the previous year. 

I asked the yong minister, the Rev. 
W. A. Wilbur, who conceived the plan 
and who directed the movement, to write 
out for me a description of the float, 
and he furnished the following informa- 
tion: 

“In order to make the celebration of 
Hallowe’en such as would help to create 
a finer community spirit, the Exchange 
Club of West Winfield sponsored a large 
parade in which all of the organizations 
of the village were invited to participate 
The local Methodist Church decided to 
enter a float, and at the suggestion of 
its pastor, Rev. W. A. Wilbur, the float 
was made up to represent the World 
Service work of the Methodist Episcopal! 
Church. A large truck was secured, and 
at the front end of the truck platform a 
small hut was erected, thatched with 
straw, and made to represent a native 
African hut. Around the outside of this 
hut a group of five children, dressed in 
foreign costumes, were seated. Sitting 
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on the floor in front of them, with an 
open Bible in her hands, was a young 
lady dressed in white, acting as a mis- 
sion teacher. This scene was labeled as 
representing the Christian teaching work 
of the church. At the back end of the 
float another phase of our World Service 
work was made real. A cot was placed 
across the end in which a little girl was 
lying. Sitting in a chair at her side 
was a young lady dressed in the uniform 
of a nurse. Nearby was a stand on 
which were placed a few bottles of medi- 
cine. This scene was labeled as repre- 
senting the medical mission of the 
church. In the center of the truck, be- 
tween the two scenes above described, 
was a stand on which was placed an 
open pulpit Bible. A placard suspended 
from the side of the stand bore the in- 
scription. “The Bible for all the World.” 
Hanging from each of the two sides of 
the truck was a sign telling briefly what 
the World Service program of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was accomplish- 
ing. Many favorable comments were 
made concerning this float.” 
W. J. Hart, 
Utica, New York 


USING OLD HYMNALS 


Those old hymn books that are stacked 
away in odd corners of every church 
may be discarded with advantage. Un- 
der the direction of a teacher interested 
in Church Hymnody boys and girls of 
various classes will enjoy cutting out of 
the old books, hymns they love and want 
to keep. A colorful selection of pictures 
and hymn stories can be had to illus- 
trate each hymn and the student will 
delight in assembling his own hymn 
book. In the process he will obtain a 
liberal knowledge and a new apprecia- 
tion of beautiful hymns. 

Frank W. Montgomery, 
West Groton, Massachusetts 


FILING CLIPPINGS 


My attention has been called to num- 
erous methods of caring for papers and 
clippings—and the alert student will find 
much material in this form to file for 
future reference. To take care of such 
material I have arranged a filing case of 
the regular letter size. A section of a 
regular filing cabinet or the lower 
drawer of your desk would serve the 
purpose. I do not use the full set of 
alphabetical index cards, but group the 
material under about twenty heads: viz: 
Assurance, Atonement, Bible, Baccalau- 


reate, Children, Christ, Christianity, 
Christmas, Comfort, Excuses, Faith- 
Love, God, Heaven-Immortality, Hell- 


Punishment, Holy Spirit, Home-Mother, 
Incarnation, Judgment, Life-Death, Mis- 
sions-Stewardship, Patience, Personal 
Work, Prayer-Praise, Repentance, Res- 
urrection, Revival, Service, Second 
Coming, Spiritual Life, Trial, Tempta- 
tion, Women-Young Men. The list, of 
course, is subject to such changes and 
additions as one may choose. Filing 
folders and guides may be purchased 
from any office supply dealer. I find the 
arrangement here suggested more satis- 
factory than the use of the regular al- 
phabetical arrangement. 


J. M. Dameron, 
Marion, Ky. 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 


War begets Poverty, 

Poverty Peace: 

Peace begets Plenty, 

Then Riches increase; 
Riches bring Pride, 

And Pride is War’s ground, 
War begets Poverty, 

So goes the round. 


Author Unknown. 





PULPIT-CHOIR 
Gowns and Surplices 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 
932-938 Dakin St. Chicago, IIL. 








ORGANIZE The Temperance Arch- | 
| ers (a total abstinence | 
| society) among the Young People of your | 
| Church. Save them from “the blight of 
| booze.” Particulars free. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 


TEMPERANCE LEAGUE 
Room 911—189 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. | 


| 
| 




















PROHIBITION 


REPEAL 


Challenges Every 
Sunday School 


Prohibition repeal is getting publicity in every news- 
paper and magazine; it is beingshouted from every 
platform. What are you doingto give your Sunday 
School children thetruth aboutthe liquor traffic? 


TEMPERANCE 
Stories and Plans 


for Primary and Junior teachers givesthe truth in @ 
forceful, interesting manner sothat the children can 
understandthis great problem. Your Church School 
needs copies of this book for every teacher—and 
RIGHT AWAY —to combat wet propaganda. 
Ordertoday. 25¢ percopy; $2.50 per dozen. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 
Dept. CM-101 
8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 




















In tone quality, resonance, re- 
sponsiveness, and beauty and 
durability of construction, the 
Hall Organ has no superior. In 
addition, it has a patented 


which greatly simplifies 
This is exclusive 


ture, 
its control. 
with the Hall. 


THE HALL ORGAN CO. 


West Haven, Conn. 














) CLARK'S “UNITYPE 

ChRARGECABLE LETTER 
COPPER CRURCh 

| BULLETIN BOARDS 


THE UNITYPE SYSTEM OF 
CHURCH PUBLICITY 
COMBINES THE ELEGANCE OF 
REFINEMENT AND DIGNITY 
WITH EFFECTIVE DISPLAY. 


W.L.CLARK COMPANY. Inc. 
RFRS & PATERTEES 

50 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 

o< > 
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Say: 
when writing advertisers. It identifies you. 


“T saw it in Church Management,” 
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Double-Touch Cancellation fea- | 


| 


Ask us about it. | 


| 
| 
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Illustrate Your Talk 


with the use of the Balopticon 





LRM BALOPTICON 


Permits the presentation on the screen of all 
kinds of opaque objects, postcards, photographs, 
pages from books, and lantern slides. Any picture 
whether black and white or colored can be 
projected successfully with this projector. Every 
tint and detail appears on the screen as in the 
original. 


LRM Balopticon, for postcards, photographs, 
and lantern slides iach as ies He 


ERM Balopticon for postcards and photo- 
graphs only _.§ 75.00 


Write for Special Church Offer 


| Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc. 


Motion Picture, Stereopticon and 


Stage Lighting Equipment 
918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 




















Freshen Up 
Your Bulletin! 


NEW set of changeable letters 

will do wonders for your old 
bulletin—you can paint the back- 
ground yourself, and make your 
message stand out as it did when 
your bulletin was new. 


Our letter equipment will fit most 
types of bulletins—each letter litho- 
graphed in white on black steel back- 
ground—durable, convenient. 

















New sign panels to fit your old 
cabinet can be furnished in any 
desired size at small cost. Or 
you can build your own cabinet 
from our free blue prints and 
have a complete new bulletin 
at a great saving. Write for 
information. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 
Dept. 61030814 East 4th Street 
Davenport, Iowa 
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R & E ELECTRIC + . 
CHURCH BULLETINS 


are used by many of the finest churches 
in the country .. . particularly where 
effectiveness can be considered before 
cost. Direct illumination through letters 

- an exclusive R & E feature... 
make announcements distinct, eye-com- 
pelling. Other exclusive features. Ask 
us about them. 


RAWSON & EVANS CO. 
708-710 Washington, Blvd. 
CHICAGO 























Known the world over 


as Philadelphia's business 
and social center—as 
well as for its outstand- 
ing hospitality, facilities 
and service. Rates con- 
sistent with present times. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 














Pulpit and Choir. 


Gowns 


Embroidered Pulpit 
Hangings, Bookmarkers, 
} Fabrics, etc. 


9 





Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for Half a Century 


Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 


131-133 East 23rd Street NEW YORK 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN BARTERING 


Editor, Church Management: 


I have been conducting an experiment 
that might be of value to other clergy- 
men in tight financial quarters. Their 
churches, too, might be slow with keep- 
ing up the salary, which, at that, had 
been cut to a point where one needs or 
plans on every cent of it before he gets 
it. 

Last winter when we had our every 
member canvass, we secured pledges 
from everybody possible. Many of the 
merchants, even those not members of 
our church, gave. The canvass was a 
success. But spring came on, and the 
surrounding rural community felt the 
tightness of currency. What little there 
was in circulation had to go for seeds, 
and farm equipment and maintenance 
through the summer season. Very many 
of the people here, too, have cottages at 
the lakes around this vicinity, and so for 
the most part of the summer are not to 
be found anywhere near the church. 
Most of them who farm usually wait un- 
til fall to pay up. Then, the merchants 
are hard pressed right now for business, 
although it is improving, and currency 
is not so free yet. So it makes the Sun- 
day collections look quite small, despite 
the fact that summer attendances have 
been better than usual. 

With the problem on our hands, I ap- 
proached a grocer who had made the 
largest pledge to the church. I needed 
sugar for canning. He told me the price 
of a 25-pound sack, and a 100-pound 
sack. 

“It would be cheaper to take the 100 
pounds,” I said, “if it could be taken out 
in trade.” 

“Certainly,” he said eagerly. ‘Take 
the hundred pounds, give me a credit 
memo, and I’ll use it to catch up on my 
pledge to the church.” 

“You will?” 

“Sure. It will help me catch up, and 
be a saving to you.” 

There being no gas in this town, our 
gas range is useless, and we had to buy 
an improved oil burning cook stove. 
That made a bill at the hardware. So 
when the idea worked so well at the 
grocery, I thought to try it at the hard- 
ware. 

“Of course,” 


said the owner. “I’ve 


| been wondering how I’d get my pledge 
| paid up this year; money is not so free. 
| If you want to do it that way, 

ing. 


I’m will- 

An older boy came around the garage 
and saw a bicycle I had that was doing 
no service for me. He wanted it, but 
couldn’t buy it, for the simple reason 
he had no money. But he had an air- 
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rifle and some pet rabbits, which were 
of no account to me. Finally, he agreed 
to bring me eight laying hens not over a 
year old, and two-and-one-half sacks of 
mixed feed for them; also six quarts of 
gooseberries. The deal was made. 

The church wanted to paper some 
rooms in the parsonage. The furniture 
dealer was reminded of his pledge, and 
the suggestion made that he pay some- 
thing on it in the form of paper and 
plaster. The idea took at once with him 

In many other ways since, the idea of 
bartering has been successfully worked 
out. When the credit memos come in, 
which I issued, the church credits the 
giver on his account, and returns them 
to me, the original maker, 4s part of the 
salary. Others due direct to the church 
simply count. on the ofiginal maker’s 
pledge to the support-of the church. 

Nothing has to be bought that is not 
wanted. It simply has to be bought at 
the place where the pledge has been 
made. The merchants have found an 
advantage in this, not only in liquidat- 
ing their indebtedness to the church, 
but also in increasing their trade. 

Next year, however, I think we shall 
try to get more and bigger pledges from 
them all. Even from farmer-members, 
who have discovered how easily it works 
to “drop eggs and fruit in the basket’ 
to pay up their pledges, and are eager 
sponsors also of the idea. 

Well, here’s good luck to the paper. If 
this helps anybody else, 0. k. As ever 
your proud reader, 

Rollin Goodfellow, 
Britton, Michigan. 





IN HIGHWAY AND BYWAY 
By “The Sojourner” 

Reverend William L. Stidger, a West- 
ern pastor, maintains that sartorial nice- 
ty in the clergy belittles their efficiency 
with the laity. 

Writing in Church Management, a 
magazine of national circulation, and 
read widely by boards of church trustees 
and the like, Dr. Stidger says:—‘“The 
Lord help them and us if the clergy have 
their nails manicured, wear spats and 
carry a cane. Such does not fit with the 
tradition of a pioneer nation.” 

This attitude and opinion would be 
trivial and unworthy of comment did it 
not imply two things of vital impor- 
tance. 

Supposing it is true that a clergyman 
sartorially correct offends some over- 
bearing layman. That same_ person 
would probably discharge any of his own 
employees who came to work sloppy in 
appearance. It is conceded that th 
habit of orderliness makes for efficienc; 
generally, and why, for the clergy only, 
should the old adage be perverted to 
read “Grime is next to Godliness!” 

More important is the fact that it i 
none of the layman’s business how his 
pastor dresses, supposing that attire is 
in good taste and paid for; and this 
indicates the first of the implications 
suggested. The laymen interfere alto- 
gether too much in the personal affairs 
of their pastors. 

(Now 


turn to page 57) 
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wi E. W., Should Such a Faith — 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN BARTERING 


Editor, Church Management: 

I have been conducting an experiment 
that might be of value to other clergy- 
men in tight financial quarters. Their 
churches, too, might be slow with keep- 
ing up the salary, which, at that, had 
been cut to a point where one needs or 
plans on every cent of it before he gets 
it. 

Last winter when we had our every 
member canvass, we secured pledges 
from everybody possible. Many of the 
merchants, even those not members of 
our church, gave. The canvass was a 
success. But spring came on, and the 
surrounding rural community felt the 
tightness of currency. What little there 
was in circulation had to go for seeds, 
and farm equipment and maintenance 
through the summer season. Very many 
of the people here, too, have cottages at 
the lakes around this vicinity, and so for 
the most part of the summer are not to 
be found anywhere near the church. 
Most of them who farm usually wait un- 
til fall to pay up. Then, the merchants 
are hard pressed right now for business, 
although it is improving, and currency 
is not so free yet. So it makes the Sun- 
day collections look quite small, despite 
the fact that summer attendances have 
been better than usual. 

With the problem on our hands, I ap- 
proached a grocer who had made the 
largest pledge to the church. I needed 
sugar for canning. He told me the price 
of a 25-pound sack, and a 100-pound 
sack. 

“It would be cheaper to take the 100 
pounds,” I said, “if it could be taken out 
in trade.” 

“Certainly,” he said eagerly. “Take 
the hundred pounds, give me a credit 
memo, and I’ll use it to catch up on my 
pledge to the church.” 

“You will?” 

“Sure. It will help me catch up, and 
be a saving to you.” 

There being no gas in this town, our 
gas range is useless, and we had to buy 
an improved oil burning cook stove. 
That made a bill at the hardware. So 
when the idea worked so well at the 
grocery, I thought to try it at the hard- 
ware. 

“Of course,” 


said the owner. “I’ve 


been wondering how I’d get my pledge 
| paid up this year; money is not so free. 
| If you want to do it that way, I’m will- 
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ing.” 

An older boy came around the garage 
and saw a bicycle I had that was doing 
no service for me. He wanted it, but 
couldn’t buy it, for the simple reason 
he had no money. But he had an air- 
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rifle and some pet rabbits, which were 
of no account to me. Finally, he agreed 
to bring me eight laying hens not over a 
year old, and two-and-one-half sacks of 
mixed feed for them; also six quarts of 
gooseberries. The deal was made. 

The church wanted to paper some 
rooms in the parsonage. The furniture 
dealer was reminded of his pledge, and 
the suggestion made that he pay some- 
thing on it in the form of paper and 
plaster. The idea took at once with him 

In many other ways since, the idea of 
bartering has been successfully worked 
out. When the credit memos come in, 
which I issued, the church credits the 
giver on his account, and returns them 
to me, the original maker, as part of the 
salary. Others due direct to the church 
simply count on the original maker's 
pledge to the support of the church. 

Nothing has to be bought that is not 
wanted. It simply has to be bought at 
the place where the pledge has been 
made. The merchants have found an 
advantage in this, not only in liquidat- 
ing their indebtedness to the church, 
but also in increasing their trade. 

Next year, however, I think we shall 
try to get more and bigger pledges from 
them all. Even from farmer-members, 
who have discovered how easily it works 
to “drop eggs and fruit in the basket’ 
to pay up their pledges, and are eager 
sponsors also of the idea. 

Well, here’s good luck to the paper. If 
this helps anybody else, 0. k. As ever 
your proud reader, 

Rollin Goodfellow, 
Britton, Michigan. 





IN HIGHWAY AND BYWAY 
By “The Sojourner” 

Reverend William L. Stidger, a West- 
ern pastor, maintains that sartorial nice- 
ty in the clergy belittles their efficiency 
with the laity. 

Writing in Church Management, a 
magazine of national circulation, and 
read widely by boards of church trustees 
and the like, Dr. Stidger says:—‘“The 
Lord help them and us if the clergy have 
their nails manicured, wear spats and 
carry a cane. Such does not fit with the 
tradition of a pioneer nation.” 

This attitude and opinion would be 
trivial and unworthy of comment did it 
not imply two things of vital impor- 
tance. 

Supposing it is true that a clergyman 
sartorially correct offends some over- 
bearing layman. That same _ person 
would probably discharge any of his own 
employees who came to work sloppy in 
appearance. It is conceded that the 
habit of orderliness makes for efficienc) 
generally, and why, for the clergy onl) 
should the old adage be perverted t 
read “Grime is next to Godliness!” 

More important is the fact that it i 
none of the layman’s business how his 
pastor dresses, supposing that attire is 
in good taste and paid for; and this 
indicates the first of the implications 
suggested. The laymen interfere alto- 
gether too much in the personal affairs 
of their pastors. 


(Now turn to page 57) 
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FINAL CLEARANCE SALE OF RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


SERMONS 


List Sale 
Price Price 
Kuldell, A. R., The Passion King... .$0.50 $0.35 
Conwell, R. H., Fields of Glory...... 1.25 Ay fs 
various Authors, Lenten Sermons... 2.00 1.00 
Marchant, J., British Preachers—3rd a 

I, Gc wins tienes 60850055 0000451 1.75 50 
Shannon, F. F., The Unfathomable ae 

CN A cetacean sats oteb ge dea ene 1.50 15 
Goodell, C. L., Twilight Reveries.... 1.50 75 
eae J. L., The Weight of a Word 1.50 50 
ae , Dangers of Crooked Think- ” 

‘Ary or rrr rr ee eee 1.50 75 
Banks, L. A., Sermons for Reviving.. 1.50 -75 
Various Authors, Communion Ad- 

REPS ry errr rice 1.75 1.00 
Hough, L. H., Adventures in the : 

EE BSP rer er ree 1.50 5 
Banks, L. A., Bible Soul Winners. 1.50 75 
Pick, G. C., Forgotten a eee 1.50 50 
Levison, N., Passionate ............. 2.00 1.00 
Pace, C. N., Pictures That Preach.... 1.00 50 
Baker, G. H., Christ’s Cure for the 

EE hod ae chad +06 ob ad s6 de a0 s0008 1.50 75 
Bevans, G. E., The Master as Pay- 

errr errr rr ere 1.25 Ps |] 
Various Authors, Boston Preachers.. 2.00 1.00 
Beach, K. D., Satellites of Calvary... 1.50 v5 
Various Authors, Harvest Thanks- 

GIVING BOTIMGAG .0oc6 cc ccccscescees 1.60 “35 
Vance, J. L., Forbid Him Not........ 1.50 Art) 
Chappell, C. G., Home Folks......... 1.50 75 
Various Authors, Advent and Christ- 

IIE rah Segue 60-4:5-K0. 80020 .50 15 
Frost, H. W., Little Sermons from 

the TENE 8 a 1.50 75 
Anderson, N. L., God's World and 

,. ita SRR Pee ee 1.25 By |) 
Shannon, F. F., The Country Faith.. 1.00 25 
Sikes, S. D., God Used Sermons. 1.25 50 
Schramm, E. M., What Shall I Do ef 

| aS rere re 85 35 
Van ne, C., Sermons on the 

oan eetag Waa mip ko bance One" 1.25 0 
Va = “Sutphen, C., Our Great Salva- 

OEE Ds ERE ED EOL Ee AN eaten 1.00 50 
Watkinson, W. L., The Condition of 

Ne o's inc g'h b.9)0's 4.0» 548 aer0.0 1.50 rr) 
Watson, J., The Message to the Hu- 

RIMM slcrtss 215 e4 ore: s.aced.ts. 4 wane 1.50 50 
Lenski, G. E., The Praise of Him Who 

5 RE ae 1.25 0 
Shannon, F. F., A Moneyless Magnate 1.50 50 
Jones, iy D., Watching the Cross.... 2.00 1.00 
Mackay, M., Days of the Son of Man 2.00 0 
Various Authors, If I Had Only One 

Sermon to Preach on Immortality... 2.50 1.00 
Barnes, E. W., Should Such a Faith 

EE 6 Gee ge tae viel ss Oks wee baw oe 3.00 1.00 
Various Authors, The American Pul- 

“SE RSE a eee hy Pee err 2.50 1.00 
Inge, W. R., Outspoken Essays, 2nd 

OS Pea rer ree .00 1.00 
Newton, J. F., The Eternal Christ.... 1.00 25 
Covert, W. C., Religion in the Heart. 1.50 25 
Stone, J. T., Places of Quiet Strength 2.00 1.00 
Macartney, C. E., Christianity and 

Ee are ee 1.00 
Inge, W. R., Outspoken Essays—lst 

IN Bac oe Mee ere a pee orale wide Gas 2.25 1.00 
Stidger, W. L., The Epic of the Earth 2.00 .50 
Bryan, W. J., Heart to Heart Appeals 1.25 50 
Father Stanton, Faithful Stewardship 1.60 50 
Raymond, E., The Shout of the King 1.60 50 
Vance, J. A., America’s Future Re- 

ell 2g pe ARO te 0 SSR ARI 1.25 25 
Dale, R. W., Essays and Addresses... 1.50 50 
Richelson, J., The Joy of Discovery.. 1.25 50 
Lewis, R. W., A New Vision of An- 

ce ES Ss Ae are ee 1.25 -25 
Bowie, W. R., Some Open Ways to 

Re ee PO ress 1.50 By fj 
Various Authors, Week Day Sermons 

ee ere racer ree 15 50 
Scarborough, L. R., Christ’s Militant 

IIR 5G lana > snug ainws's a1. 3Sin-0.3: .60 35 
King, H. C., A New Mind for the New 

' rere yee 1.50 25 
Freeman, J. E., The Ambassador.... 2.00 75 
Various Authors, British Preachers, 

Rr are 1.75 50 
Faris, J. T., The Book of Faith in 

RE PEE A, FEE SEE Oe 1.00 50 
Wishart, C. F., The God of the Unex- 

ee ae rrr eee 75 50 
Massee, J. + The Ten Greatest 

Christian ietaehnes See Sake es oaks 1.50 50 
Beecher, H. W., Lectures and Ora- 

 . Sa ee ae ee .50 35 
Various Authors, Sermons for the 

Eg NE Rp ee eae .50 50 
Wimberly, C. F., The Mastery of 

INS cd's cw ins Guia oiares © atalean a 1.25 35 
Williams, C. D., The Gospel of Fel- 

lowship EEO RE AAS A 50 50 
Matthew, M. A., Gospel Sword Thrusts 1.25 -50 
Howard, H., The Threshold.......... .50 75 
Glaister, R., The Beauty of the Lord 2.00 15 
go a E., The Way and the Wit- ~ 

EP Py th Ce CPP EEE Tr - 35 
Sten, F. E., The Reformed Church 
Pulpit FEE RE ERRATA AO OPE, NEE 2.50 15 


! 





List 


Sale 


Price Price 


Carter, 
Door 
Moule, H. C. G., Cathedral and Uni- 


W., The Other Side of the 
1.50 


versity and Other Sermons........ 2.00 
Sweetser, E. C., The Image of God.. 1.50 
Davidson, T. W., The Fascination of 

Eee eee 1.25 
Fiske, C., The Experiment of Faith.. 1.25 
Fiske, C., The Last Message of Wil- 

liam Jennings Bryan .............- 1.00 
Marchant, J., British Preachers—2nd 

UNEP eS Aor 1.75 
— L. D., The Business of Liv- e 

ORR a eee ee .60 
Various Authors, Preaching in the 

Uk ere ne ere 2.50 
Kelman, “ The Foundations of Faith 1.50 
Simpson, H. L., The Intention of His 

LE ar rere cere 2.00 
Martin, E. M., They Knew Jesus..... 2.50 
Various Authors, Anglo - American 

RI eu cc cos op ans ew ekinke 1.75 
Rowland, J. M., The Southern Meth- 

EY Svcs ein bok 06.8 Cad e Oa « 1.50 
Boreham, F. W., The Uttermost Star 1.75 
Boreham, F. W., Mushrooms on the 

ga SRE ey aN ne grees Spare 1.75 
Boreham, F. W., Faces in the Fire... 1.75 
Boreham, F. W., A Faggot of Torches 1.75 
Boreham, F. W., A Reel of Rainbow. 1.75 
Boreham, F. W., The Fiery Crags.... 1.75 
Morris, R. H., The Fifth Horseman... 1.25 
Young, . H., Great Canadian 

NIN 6s od ke wield 0:6. pdcwmowns 604.6 © 2.00 
Shannon, F. F., The Infinite Artist.. 1.25 
Freeman, J. E., The Christ of the By- 

IEE LIE SP ee 1.75 


ways 
Charles, R. H., The Adventure Into 
2 


ST INE 5 5a wien eas oesee 4 cing me 50 
Chappell, C. G., Sermons on New 
Testament Characters ............. 1.60 
Newton, J. F., An Ambassador...... 1.00 
Hallock, R. C., Dramatized Sermons 1.50 
Whyte, A., With Mercy and with 
SINS ik: Sasa tr k Beda -w a tace of ool tues 1.00 
North, F. J., Ascension and Whit- 
BUNUGC BSTIMONS «occccicssccvccsces 2.00 
Banks, L. A., John and His Friends.. 1.00 
Banks, L. A., The Sinner and His 
EE ES AD EEE eee 1.00 


Banks, L. A., The Fisherman and His 
Friends 1.0 
Banks, L. A., David and His Friends 1.00 


Howard, H., ‘The Peril of Power..... .00 
Simpson, H. L., The Intention of a 
ME Paee cre caw euietacs Mae a ea ees 2.00 


a2 
ac 
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BIBLE AND BIBLE STUDY 





—_ = T., Bible Study by Doctrines, * 


PRED SRE EEE ORES Gy oe Fe eS 50 
sell, i. T., Bible Study by Doctrines, . 
Coe ecereeee sees esereseeseeeeseses fe 
Sell. H. T., Bible Studies in Vital 
eer er Peer eee rere 50 
Sell, H. . Bible Studies in Vital 
SE Pr ee 75 
Sell, H. T., Studies of Great Bible 
oe a ee ere ee 50 
Sell, . T., Supplemental Bible Stud- 
Oe I eee reer .50 
Sell, HD T., Supplemental Bible Stud- 
ies, clot Re ER ae 75 
ll, H. T., Bible Study by Periods, 
RS ae ay ea ee er 15 
Sell, H. T., Introductory Bible Stud- 
SEES EEE TTT ee .50 
Sell, H. T., Studies of Great Bible 
oo Ee See eer ee 50 
Sell, . T., Studies of Great Bible 
CINE Ca om 56 a ani alwin deal 454.0. 75 
Wells, A. R., Bible Snap-Shots ...... 1.50 
Spence and "Cannon, A Guide to the 
Study of the English Bible........ 1.25 
Lobinger, E. M., Hebrew Home Life— 
CRUMGPOI SG TOGGSP .....ccesscecees -90 
Ropes, J. H., The Apostolic Age..... 1.75 
Daly, L. H., The Bible in Art (an An- 
| nl TES a 2.00 
Dobyns, W. R., The Book in the 
cages Of Its Books... .......cs0 1.75 
Gilbert, G. H., The Christian Contest 
Mea UBR TINO oc cies oa eine ccck 2.00 
Bloore, J., Alternate Views of the 
(ES ee yee rr etre 1.50 
Fosdick, H. E., The Modern Use of 
the Bible Prats atule ddiawinile Wik b idl tw > ann wien: s 1.00 
Purinton, C. E., Literature of the 
Pe COMED, a wcccacenccecaccncs 1.25 


McFayden, J. E., Old Testament 
Scenes and Characters............ 2.50 
Foakes-Jackson, F. J., A Brief Bib- 
2 


rrr ee .00 
Robertson, A. T., Introductions to the 

Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 

OSS Se ere or rr ee 2.50 
Eiselen, F. C., The Prophetic Books 

of the Old Testament, Vol. 1 and 2 5.00 
Smyth, J. P., How to Read the Bible 1.00 


Evans, W., Outline Study of the Bible .75 
Angus and Green, The Cyclopedic 
Handbook to the Bible............ 3.50 


Order Today— 


Do Not Delay 








List Sale 
Price Price 
Lofthouse, W. F., Israel After the 

BS aan de i vees cna daadainedaeces 75 
Luther, M., Commentary On St. 

Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 3.50 1.75 
Campbell, J. L., The Bible Under Fire 2.50 1.25 
Ascham, J. B., "The Religicn of Israel 1.00 25 
Stroh, G., Bible Problems Fairly Met 1.25 15 
Raven, J. H., Old Testament Intro- 

cave cercecetasaueeeneniaeeee 2.00 1.00 
McAfee, C. B., The Greatest English 

NE Gas adins ¢.00d nite ch Av mea ene oe 2.00 1.00 
McEntire, A. T., Outline Studies in 

New Testament History............ 1.50 50 
Caldecott, W. S., The Tabernacle—Its 

History and Structure.............. 2.00 1.00 
Inglis, C., Bible Themes for Busy 

Ns 6 ee Mate a Oia. o 0 v.dcdea vere 1.00 -50 
Barclay, G., The Making and Mean- 

eR fl eee 1.75 50 
Smith, W., Facts About the Bible for 

Sunday School Scholars............ 1.00 50 
Smyth, J. P., God, Conscience and 

ES ee ene ee re 1.00 50 
Wells, A. R.. Why We Believe the 

EE nao Aina hee ta Gane had adibcee -75 25 
Cadbury, H., National Ideals in the 

oe a ere ee 1.50 50 
Mark, T., The Appeal of the Bible 

pi) ARCS eens Are ee 1.50 50 
Eakin, F., Getting Acquainted with 

the New Testament ............... 2.50 1.00 
MecNeile, A. H., New Testament 

Teaching in the Light of St. Paul. 2.75 “75 
Sanipey, J. R., The Heart of the Old 

i er rere 1.75 35 
Bird, R., Joseph the Dreamer........ 2.00 15 
Allen and Grensted, Introduction to 

the Books of the New Testament.. 3.00 1.00 
Robertson, A. T., A Translation of 

pe. eee 2.50 45 
Breasted, J. H., A History of the An- 

Ce a ren 2.00 75 
McFayden, J. E., The Approach to the 

Old Testament .............2.0.. 2.00 75 
Mastin, H., The Meaning of the Old 

UNURIRMN ED Sc cee eS ys, 1.60 50 
Mastin, H., C. H. M., Notes, Vol. of 

CO ER ee a 1.25 0 
Mastin, H., C. H. M., Notes, Vol. of 

RTE Rec cob brane eee ounce esis es 1.25 0 

COMMENTARIES 
The International Critical Commentary 
Brooke, A. E., Johannine Epistles. ...$3.50..$2.10 
Charles, R. H., The Revelation of St. 

Pe eae re 9.00 5.40 
Charles, R. H., The Revelation of St. 

John, Volume 2 only.............. 4.50 2.70 
Montgomery, J. A., The Book of 

a ee enn ee 2.70 


4 
Abbott. Ir K., Ephesians and Colos- 
3 


I <4 ood eta ie HE hid tt ore ace a8 .25 
Briggs, C. A., Psalms, 2 Volumes..... 8.00 
Loch, W.. The Pastoral Epistles...... 3.00 
Barton, G. ig MOCGHOMIMGOE. 6 6600s s000 3.25 
Frame, J. E., ‘Thessalonians Pecciow soem 323 
Vincent, M. R., Philippians and 

I i 55a dus sore aoa ai ah 9 a axe 


3.25 
Bigg, C., The Epistles of St. Peter 
3 


ins. dad owe eaes x iaae .25 
Battin, L. W., Ezra and Nehemiah... 4.00 
Curtis, E. L., Chronicles............. by 
Driver, S. R., Deuteronomy.......... 4.00 
Ropes, ae Dies Epistle of St. James.... 3.25 
co ee eS ear 3.25 


Burton, E. Dew., The Epistle to the 


CMUIGM 2. eos os cnc occ cs 4.50 
pS Se ee 4.00 
Gray, G. B., SR a ee 4.00 
Gray, G. B., Isaiah—Volume 1 only.. 4.00 
Sanday, W., Romans................. 4.00 
Plummer, ie Second Epistle of St. 

Paul to the COFIMIGHIOns......2...000s 4.00 


Smith, Ward and Brewer, Micah, 
Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Oba- 
CE EP EET 4.00 

Mitchell, Smith and Brewer, Hageal, 
Zechariah, Malachi and Jonah.... 4.00 

Oe eee 4.00 

Driver and Gray, Job, 2 Volumes.... 7.50 

Smith, G. A., The Twelve Minor 
PROMO, 2 VOIMIMES. . ... ccccccceous 3.00 

Smith, G. A., The Book of Isaiah, 2 
pe ens ete 

Hastings, J., The Children’s Great 
Text of the Bible, Judges to Job... 3.25 

Hastings, J., The Children’s Great 
Text of the Bible, Psalms to Isaiah 3.25 

Hastings, J., The Children’s Great 
Text of the Bible, Jeremiah to 
Matthew 

Gore, Goudge and Guillaume, A New 
Commentary on Holy Scripture.. 3.50 

Brown, J., The Students’ Bible Com- 
mentary Illustrated 5 

Jamieson, Faussett and Brown, Crit- 
ical and peemanety Commentary 
Se iad naa wads ONen 0 oe canes 7.50 

Smith, D., Commentary on Matthew. re 

Smith, D., Commentary on John..... 3.5 
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Classified—For Sale and Exchange 





| The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





| Addres Classified Department 


Rate for Advertisement inserted in this Department: 
Five cents per word minimum charge, 75 cents 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 


al i i i a a i lle al 

















Pastors, Teachers—Reach children’s hearts 
through the eye with Visual Evangels. Com- 
plete with Objects. Free sample. Arnold West- 
phal, Salem, Ohio. 





Publish a Weekly Bulletin without expense 
to yourself or church. Others are doing it why 
not you? 5,200 Bulletins and brand new Excel- 
lograph Duplicator given in exchange for some 
work which is easy to do. Write Rev. Athey, 
Box 305, Kittanning, Pa. 





Startling increase in stereopticon effectiveness. 
Use B-R-I-T-E-R-I-T-E to make your own 
slides. Brilliant transparent writing, printing, 
drawing. No mats, carbons, gelatin sheets. Not 
an ink. Cost approximately one cent per slide. 
New product, never advertised before. Address 
E. J. Nickel, 3371 19th Street, San Francisco, 
California. 





Illustrated Drama Sermons. Double evening 
attendance! 100 subjects. Beautifully colored 
slides. ‘‘Green Pastures’’ ‘“‘Miracle Man” “The 
Struggle’ (temperance:) “Sign of Cross.’’ Cat- 
alogue free. Henry Rose, Box 446, Newark, 
New Jersey. 





Addressograph Machine with 
Hammond Typewriter. 


Wanted to sell: 
six drawer steel cabinet. 
Both like new and cheap. 


Wanted to buy: Filing Cabinet and Book 
Case. Address W. J. M., 20 Pierce Street, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. 





High-class lantern slides to order (beautifully 
colored) from your holiday films, photos, printed 
matter. Very special offer, 40 cents. Over 25 
years experience. Sims, 621 West 42nd Place, 
Los Angeles, California. 





Sixteen Millimeter Safety Film (75 reels) for 
rent at 75c each. Rev. Scheufier, Elmore, Ohio. 





Pay 
Cox, 


Wanted: Stereopticon—good condition. 
cash. Write full description to Captain S. 
The Salvation Army, Beaumont, Texas. 


la a a el 


Wedding Books—Marriage Certificates. Sam- 
ples sent for examination. Prices from 10 cents 
to 85 cents. 20 styles from which to choose. 
Leather, Mocotan, Fabrekoid, Vellum art cover 
stock. Latest styles. Ask for cuts and prices 
from which to make selection for samples. Par- 
agon Publishing Company, Lexington, Kentucky. 





One Cent Book Sale. A few titles left in our 
one cent book sale. First book costs you one 
dollar; first two, $1.01; three books, $2.01; four 
books, $2.02. Titles still available: ‘Lesson 
Round Table 1932,’ ‘Christianity and the 
State” (Cadman), ‘Freedom of the Preacher’ 
(Merrill), ‘““The Ambassador’ (Freeman), “A 
Practical Faith’’ (Anson), ‘“‘The New Man and 
Divine Society’’ (Roberts), ‘“‘Getting Acquainted 
With God” (Barstow), ‘Ministerial Ethics and 
Etiquette’ (Harmon). Orders filled as far as 
supply lasts. Church World Press, Inc., Audi- 
torium Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Special Sermon Subjects prepared for busy 
Pasters. Original requirements followed; prompt 
service. Author’s Research Bureau, 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 





Standard Stereopticon Slides: If your church, 
school, lodge or home uses slides at all, I am 
sure my supply would interest you. Just drop 
me a card and I will gladly send you catalogue 
and list Rev. Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 





“The World’s Greatest Passion Play,” depict- 
ing the entire Story of the life of CHRIST. 
This Crowning Achievement is more elaborate 
than the OBERAMMERGAU Stage Play, com- 
plete story in 5 Reels. (NEW) 16 MM. Safety 
Film. Religious! Soul-Stirring! Heart-Reaching! 
Rent or Purchase. Write—Hemenway Film Ce., 
37 Church St., Boston, Mass. 





My Faith in Immortality, by William E. Bar- 
ton, famous author ef “The Life of Abraham 
Lineoln.” This is a Bobbs-Merrill book which 
has sold at several times this price. Now 
Offered at one dollar per copy, postpaid. Church 
World Press, Inc., Auditorium Building, Cleve- 





CHURCH 


Ax 


COMMUNION TABLES- FONTS 
Homey 


PULPITS-CHAIRS: PEWS 
COMPLETE SETS 
DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


J.P.REDINGTON&C2& 


DEPARTMENT -B- SCRANTON, PA. 























Old Gold and Silver Converted 
Into Money For Church Purposes 


The demands for the various schemes of the 
Church makes one ask the question, when 
a new call comes for money for an urgent 
need—“Where is it to come from?” Here 
is a new thought. Gather up your Diamonds, 
Old Gold, Silver, Platinum, Jewelry, and 
send them by insured mail to “The Penn 
Smelting Co., 904 Filbert Street,” Phila- 
delphia, Pa. They buy all such articles for 
cash. Established for over a quarter of a 
century, and are thoroughly reliable. 


lath. len sere tlm. lane. ln sn... 
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Opening for Preachers 


To use spare time booking Lyceum curio- 
picture lecture with oe and nearby church 
organizations. Booking ~ wer and easy. 
Remuneration should easily be $40.00 a month. 

LYCEUM LECTURER, 
c/o Church Management 


Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio. 













low prices. Tray and 36 best glasses 


Individual Cups 

Does YOUR Church use this cleanly ane Shy 
er 

and Cover $9.00. Glasses $1.00 dozen. 

Collection and Bread Plates. 


method? Send for SPECIAL OFFER at 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box540LIma, 0. 








ART GLASS 


CHURCH and Memorial 
windows to order, also 
damaged windows carefully 
reconstructed. Let us esti- 
mate. 

RAWSON &EVANSCO, 


708-710 Washington Blvd, 
Chicago, Ill. 











OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 


In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
BEST MATERIALS -LOWEST PRICES 


FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


| ROOM 362 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA.PA. 





| 





FREE TO YOU 


Complete samples of Christmas Greetings pre- 

pared especially for you to send to your church 

members and friends. y range from post 

cards to the more elaborate designs. 

— just what you want. Send for samples 
ay. 


The Woolverton Printing Company 


Cedar Falls, lowa 











MOTION PICTURES 


Religious — Educational — Entertainment 


H. S. BROWN, Inc. 
Carefully selected and complete library 
of films for church and community groups. 
35mm width only. Send for free lists. 


806 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


























M & M Portable 
Chapels 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
Send for free CATALOG, Today 
Mershon & Morley Co. 


29 Main Street Saginaw, Michigan 











You Can Print 
Your Own Bulletins 


Church Calendar, Letters to 
members, cards, notices, pro- 
grams, etc. Do them yoursell! 
at cost of paper and ink alone. 
We have outfitted thousands of 
churches. Press $11, $29, Power 
$149. No previous knowledge 
needed. A boy can operate with 
our instruction book. Sold di- 

: rect from the factory. Write 
for catalogue of presses, and all details. 


THE KELSEY CO., G-91, Meriden, Connecticut. 
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They Say 
(Continued from page 54) 


The Sojourner, when occupying a par- 
ish, once asked his senior warden for 
a position in the directory of the bank 
of which the warden was president. 
When asked what the parson knew about 
panking he replied:—“‘As much as you 
dc about theology, yet you are contin- 
ually offering suggestions and objections 
about my business.” 

Moreover, and this is the second im- 
plication to be observed, it is what is 
in the mind and heart of the pastor 
and not what is on his back that makes 
him the Prophet of God or the contrary. 
Solomon writes in Ecclesiastes:—‘The 
king’s daughter is all glorious within,” 
but he added as if of equal importance, 
“her clothing of wrought gold.” 

Why not let the poor pastor, who has 
spent four years in the university and 
three more in the seminary that he may 
fitly carry the word of God to his peo- 
ple; who carries in his heart and on 
his shoulders the cares, worries and bur- 
dens of his suffering parishioners, have 
the privilege without derogation, of look- 
ing as nearly as possible like the well- 
groomed man in his congregation? 

It might help him, as a relief from 
mental burdens involved in his duty as 
a pastor, to imagine himself as part of 
that mighty chorus suggested by the 
librettist Gilbert :— 


“High rank involves no shame; we boast 
of equal claim 

“To him without a name—to be re- 
spected!”’ 


From New York World Telegram. 


WIDER INFLUENCES OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity has gained an influence 
in the non-Christian world out of all 
proportion to the numerical strength of 
the Church. The gospel has filled the 
atmosphere and permeated the con- 
sciousness of the nations and has caused 
Christian ideals to be accepted as stand- 
ards. One would hesitate before calling 
China a Christian nation, for adher- 





ents to any organized form of our re- 
ligion are outnumbered five hundred to 
one, yet seven of the ten ministers of 
the Chinese government are Christians. 
Gandhi, the Hindu leader, hangs a pic- 
ture of the crucified Christ on the wall 
of his ashram and leads his disciples 
in singing, “When I survey the won- 
drous cross on which the Prince of 
Glory dies”; and, though by no stretch 
of the standard can the Mahatma be 
classed as a Christian, he has declared: 
“I owe, and India owes, more to One 
who never set foot in it than to any- 
one else; that is, to Jesus Christ.” When 
Gandhi gave the boys in his school 
the choice of weekly readings and dis- 
cussions of the Gita, the Ramayana, 
or the New Testament, they chose the 
New Testament, and the book of the 
Christians crowded its rivals out of their 
own household. 


Elmer T. Clark in After Pentecost: 
What?; Edited by William P. King: 
Cokesbury Press. 





A World Without God 


Imagine a world without a God, and 
see what follows. Without God the uni- 
verse has no meaning, even the starry 
heavens reveal no intelligence. With- 
out God, the evolutionary process mani- 
fest throughout the universe, is a mere 
chance thing, blind, without purpose, 
containing no assurance even of con- 
tinuation, liable by the same chance 
that brought it into existence to break 
down at any moment and come to an 
end. Without God, man’s reasons can- 
not be accounted for, and cannot be 
trusted, because there is no answering 
reason in nature. Without God man’s 
ideals are empty air and his faith’s feet 
stand on nothing. Without God, im- 
mortality fades away, man becomes only 
a superior brute, and death speedily 
swallows up all. 


J. Y.Sunderland in How To Find God; 


Edited by Sidney Strong; Association 
Press. 
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To All Pastors 


When in need of a Rebuilt Typewriter, any 
make or width of carriage, or Mimeograph, 
Excellograph, Rotospeed, Neostyle, etc., or 
new Four Row Keyboard Royal Portable 
Typepriter—$29.50—or Excelloscope Stencil 
Tracer Bulletin Picture Maker, Minister's 
Mimeo. Manual Art Book of 602 Ready 
Made Art Designs, or $6.50 to $8.98 Gelatin 
@ or Clay Duplicator, orgSupplies for any e 

Duplicator, or new Rubber Roller for Type- 
writer or Duplicator—the “heart” of ma- 
chine, Paper Cutter, Stapler, etc., Why— 
Just write 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co. 
(Minister’s Supply House for 20 Years) 
Suite B-2 
339 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Advertisement) 


eo 
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The Zephyr Organ Blower 


Will greatly im- 
Prove the tone 
of your Pipe 
or Reed Organ. 
In use in every 
State in the 
Country and 
many Foreign 
Lands. 


Send for Catalog 
Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Ohio 
MUSTO L eel sii il 
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Central University 


Reorganization Completed 
—Strong Faculty 


350 Standard Courses 


Now offers exceptional opportunities 
for securing college education at 
home. Undergraduate and graduate 
courses in Languages, Literature, His- 
od Government, Education Science, 
Philosophy, ee Sociolo . 
Bible, eology and ligious u- 
cation, leading to degrees. 

For catalogue write, Central Unt- 
versity, Dept. C., Irvington, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 
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benefit to the amount of $200.00. 


making it successful. 


Save One Cent | 
Per Meal 


F one hundred members of your church agreed to save one cent 
per meal during the Autumn months of October and November, 
giving the money to the church on December first, the church would 


Get the full details of the material for this campaign. 
|| cludes letters to members, coin card for the savings, and instructions 
| This material is inexpensive and appealing. 
Sample set free to subscribers of this magazine. 


In addition—it works 


C 


It in- 





Auditorium Building 





i Se kes 
CHURCH WorRLD Press, INc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 

















| Auditorium Building 








ELECTRIC CANDLES 


For Your Candle Light 


Communion 









This candle which operates on 
110-115 volt current gives the 
desired lighting effect without 
the fire hazard of wax candles. 


Height, 12! inches. 


Color: Ivory candle stick with 
a golden glow bulb. Price, in- 
cluding mazda bulb: 


Sixty cents each, 

postpaid. $6.00 per 
ss dozen, carriage 

charge extra. 
Address 


CHURCH Wor Lp Press, INc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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A GOOD YEAR TO 





RAISE MONEY? 





ES, it is. 


Memories. 





Endicott, New York. 


Warren, Ohio. 


First Lutheran Church 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


First Lutheran Church, 
Emporium, Pennsylvania. 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Christ Church Episcopal, 
Towanda, Pennsylvania. 


First Baptist Church, 
Urbana, Ohio. 


First Baptist Church, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


St. John’s Ev. Lutheran Church, 
Creagerstown, Maryland. 


Central Methodist Episcopal Church, 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Luth. Church, 


St. John’s English Lutheran Church, 


St. John’s Evangelical Luth. Church, 


That is probably one of the reasons 
why the following churches have recently order- 
ed material for the program Our Book of Golden 





First Methodist Church, 
Houston, Texas. 


Wrights Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Venetia, Pennsylvania. 


Church of Christ, Universalist, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


First Methodist Protestant Church, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


First English Lutheran Church, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


Armenian Presbyterian Church, 
West New York, New Jersey. 


The First Baptist Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


Second Methodist Protestant Church, 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


Trinity M. E. Church, South, 
Frederick, Maryland. 


Grace Reformed Church, 
Jeannette, Pa. 


It will pay you to investigate this program which builds a 
needed record of those who have died in the service of the church 
and will, at the same time, help out in your financial difficulties. 





Use This Form to Get Complete Sample File 





Our 
Book of 





Holden Memories 








Auditorium Building 


Enclosed find ten cents, in stamps. 





CHURCH Wor_p Press, INc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me sample forms and complete information concerning the program 
known as “Our Book of Golden Memories.” 


| RELAXATION 
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P. KS SMART SAYINGS 


We shall be glad to receive con- 
tributions for this column. Sub- 
scriptions will be advanced three 
months for those we use. 








+ 





NEAR BIGAMY 


One morning a couple came to the 
parsonage to arrange details for their 
wedding to take place in the afternoon. 
My little girl of five heard me say to the 




















bride: “I’ll marry you at two o’clock.” 
| Immediately the child burst into tears 
| “Daddy, what will ever become of 
| mamma and us kids?” she cried. 

E. C. Horn, 
Mankato, Minn 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
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SPONGE NAP 


Mary Beth, aged four, had been told 
| by her mother that she was in such a 
| hurry that she would just give her a 
| sponge bath. When called from play for 
| her afternoon sleep she said, “I am in 
| such a hurry today that I will just take 
| a sponge nap.” 

F. B. Joyner 

| Cary, N. C. 


» 


SUFFICIENT 


Uncle Bill was visiting the parsonage 
The two year old was anxious that he 
should not suffer hunger. 

“Won’t you have some more ice cream, 
Uncle Bill?” he asked. 

“No, thank you,” said the uncle. “I 
have sufficient.” 

“Let me see it,” said the P. K. 

H. N. Olewiler 
Berwyn, Pa. 





| 
| 
| HOW TO BECOME A GENTLEMAN 
| Phyllis had been pondering changes 
wrought by death in the homes of the 
parish. 
“Mother,” she said, “if Daddy died you 
would be a widow.” 
“Yes,” replied Mother. “What would 
Daddy be if I should die?” 
This was evidently a puzzler. But she 
was soon ready with her answer: 
“I know. A gentleman.” 
W. E. Ellison, 
Anthon, Iowa 





SYNCHRONISM IN WORSHIP 


This is concerned not with a P. K. but 
| a young preacher who came to my 
| church. He sent his sermon and hymn 
topics on in advance so they could ap- 
| pear in the church bulletin. Imagine my 
| surprise to find that the sermon title 

was “Singing in the Rain,” and his clos- 
| ing hymn, “O for a Faith that will not 
| Shrink.” 


Charles A. Smith, 
Branchport, New York 
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Make November Loyalty Month 





{ 
{ 
{ 
) CAMPAIGN for loyalty. Loyalty 
begets consecration. Consecration 
means paid up pledges. Get loyalty 
and you get all. This is a carefully de- 


{, veloped program which helps the average 
{| church to get its big lift for the winter 
{| months. It comes ready for your signature. 
All you need to do is to sign the letters, put 
them in your envelopes and put on the 
: stamps. 


{ The first item is a pastoral letter asking 
{| the members to pledge attendance at the 
Sunday and mid-week services during No- 
vember. Mind you this is a pledge for 
loyalty—not for money. With the letter 
goes a pledge card. When this is returned 
it is filed and the signer sent a loyalty bond, 





A Program Which Produees 


pictured here. The holder clips the coupons 
as he attends the services and puts them on 
the collection plates. The back of the 
pledge card offers a form for checking the 
attendance. 


The revised program for 1932 offers an 
entirely new letter, in more attractive dress, 
written to make a strong appeal of loyalty 
in these difficult times. ‘Not yours, but 
you,” it pleads. In addition we are in- 
cluding this year, for the first time, attrac- 
tive window and wall posters urging that all 
“Make November Loyalty Month.” 


If you desire samples of forms to present 
to your board they will be gladly sent, with- 
out cost, upon request. 














Bn consiveration of the plans to make the 
month of November a month of increased 
loyalty* to all of the activities of the church, 
and in consideration of the pledge of the 
holder of this bond to cooperate in the ways 
indicated in said pledge, this Lopaltp Bond 


® \ P| has been inscribed and delivered. Interest 
Sn ane ee | is payable at the services indicated in, the 

* ge ‘Cal attached coupons. 
The holder will clip and deposit the proper 
coupon at each service which he attends. From 
the coupons his pledge card will be checked. 





FACSIMILB OF BOND--GREATLY REDUCED 
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PRICES 


= 


3.90 


Lot A—for 100 members 


300 Letters 
300 Pledge Cards 
180 Loyalty Bonds 


100 Letters 

100 Pledge Cards 
60 Loyalty Bonds 

4 Loyalty Month Posters 


Lot B—for 200 members 


200 Letters 
200 Pledge Cards 
120 Loyalty Bonds 
8 Loyalty Month Posters 


500 Letters 
500 Pledge Cards 
300 Loyalty Bonds 


‘*6.50 


Posters—Two Cents Each 
Other Forms $1.00 per 100 


USE THIS COUPON 


Lot C—for 300 members 


60 Loyalty Month Posters 


Lot D—for 500 members 


25 Loyalty Month Posters 


Bonds Alone Can Be Ordered, If Desirable, at Three Cents Each City 





Church World Press, Inc., 
Auditorium Bldg., E. 6th at St. Clair, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


We want the material for Loyalty 
Month. Remittance is enclosed here- 


with for Lot............ 
wa eieeeias Additional Bonds 
Send postpaid to: 


$ 13.00 WANs oo onnnscacsescesnacanceesasses 


9.50 


I am interested in the Program and 
would like to see samples of all Forms. 
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Important News 
for Readers of 


Religious Books 
# 


We make this unprecedented 
offer because we believe in the 
basic value and usefulness of Re- 


ligious Book Club membership. 


In the past, Religious Book 
Club subscribers have always been 
asked to pledge themselves to take 
six books in order to receive the 


advantages of membership. 


Now you can join the Religious 
Book Club without any obligation 
at all, thus removing the possi- 
bility of your paying for some- 
thing which you don’t actually 


need or want. 


By this new offer, you may be- 
come a member on a ¢rial basis. 
As before, you will receive a free 
book when you subscribe, but you 
may automatically cancel your 
subscription and be released of all 
responsibility by returning the free 


book within 30 days if you do not 


find Religious Book Club member- 
ship worth while. 


In other words, your acceptance 
of membership is entirely pro- 
visional. If you keep the free 
book, it will be assumed that you 
clearly understand and approve 
the purposes and procedure of the 
Club. If you return it, your mem- 


bership is automatically cancelled. 


Pick your free book now and 
fill out the trial subscription form. 
If you find that membership isn’t 
useful to you, return the book 
within 30 days and your obligation 


is entirely at an end. 


With the free book, we will 
send you a copy of the most recent 
issue of the Religious Book Club 
Bulletin, which explains the op- 
eration of the Club. You will 
learn why many thousands of min- 


isters and laymen use this service. 


@ You will learn why we are 
willing to make this unusual offer, 
justified by our complete confi- 
dence that you will find Religious 
Book Club membership indispen- 
sable in keeping abreast of the 
best current of religious thought. 


ENROLLMENT BLANK 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, INC. 


(With which has been merged the Christian Century Book Service) 





EDITORIAL 
COMMITTEE 





Dr. S. Parkes CADMAN 


hairman 





Dr. Harry 
EMERSON FospIcK 





BisHop Francis J. 
McConNELL 





Dr. CHARLES 
CLAYTON Morrison 


Dr. Howarp 
CHANDLER ROBBINS 





VG 


Miss Mary E. 
WOOLLEY 




















80 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a subscriber to your service and send me without cost the book checked below. Uf I keep it, I am not 
committed to the purchase of more than six books during the coming year and I agree to notify you promptly during any month in 
which no book is wanted. I reserve the right to cancel my subscription within 30 days merely by returning the free book. The price 
of the book sent to me each month is to be the publisher’s price, plus postage. A bill is to be sent with each book and I agree to 
pay it upon receipt. 


[] Grace In The New Testament 


—James Moffatt 


[_] Theism and The Modern Mood 


—Walter M. Horton 





